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‘Tue need for public economy is now so completely an article of 
popular faith that there are few who question its reality. Here 
and there, no doubt, there is still a lurking belief in the heart of 
some Socialists in the efficiency of doles and relief schemes as a 
cure for our ills. To the great mass of British citizens, however, 
the crisis of last summer, followed as it was by the approval and 
acceptance by successive Governments of stupendous cuts and 
economies, was a sufficient demonstration of the necessity for 
Tetrenchment. Indeed, if further proof of this were needed, it 
was supplied by the exposure of the evils which were inherent 
in an unbalanced Budget and a collapse of credit. The very 
sompleteness, however, of the conversion of public opinion to the 
ineed for economy on the part of the State has led to a danger of 
(an opposite kind. 
» , A widespread but very mistaken idea has become prevalent 
, because strict economy and retrenchment are essential in 
ic expenditure, it is equally essential for private citizens to 
rp i and to cut down their own expenditure in every way 
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possible. Instances of this—small in themselves, but important 
in the aggregate—are constantly occurring. City corporations 
suspend their annual dinners ; repairs to house property are put 
off to a more convenient season; household and office staffs 
alike are cut down ; companies decide against proposals for re- 
equipment and extensions. In this way expenditure is post- 
poned, which is in itself justifiable and sometimes very necessary, 

Much of this curtailment is, of course, involuntary. The 
demands of the tax-gatherer, to which such loyal response has 
been made, in many cases leave little margin for expenditure in 
other directions. But, above and beyond this, there is a wave of 
retrenchment which is due to other motives. Men and women 
were thoroughly frightened last autumn, and the effect of this fear 
has been the more potent because it was well founded and was 
not to be explained away. The danger to savings which was 
involved in a collapse of credit created a sense of insecurity as 
regards the future in many minds, The natural result of this was 
a desire to save, so as to be prepared to meet unforeseen but 
possible contingencies. Others, again, have drawn the inference 
that if the State sets an example of economy, the patriotic citizen 
should follow it. Such a belief may be natural, but it involves a 
most lamentable misapprehension of the needs and circumstances 
of the time. 

In normal times, economy on the part of the individual 
citizen is a virtue, and indeed, like mercy, is ‘ thrice blessed.’ 
It benefits the man who practises it, and the State in which he 
lives. The processes by which this result is produced have 
often been stated. They are only recapitulated here in order to 
illustrate the contrast between the value of economy in normal 
times and in a period of depression, particularly when the depres- 
sion is so severe and so prolonged as the present. The whole need 
for economy lies in the eternal balancing of the present against 
the future, of present abstinence against future more ample 
satisfaction. Most comforts in themselves are desirable, and 
there is no intrinsic merit in stinting them. As was said long ago, 
civilisation had its origin in securing the necessities of existence, 
but its essential purpose is to secure greater comfort and amenity 

in the conditions of life and to make possible the higher activities 
* of mind as well as of body. But the mechanism by which all this 
is achieved wears out and wastes. Something, therefore, must be 
subtracted from the completer satisfaction of the moment and 
diverted to maintaining and replacing the mechanism which will 
supply future needs. If this is not done, the equipment of a 
country runs down. This was, indeed, the experience of this 
country in the war period, with its intense concentration on the 
immediate needs of the conflict. Time and effort, bringing dis- 
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illusionment in their train, were consequently needed in post- 
war years to restore the national equipment to its old efficiency. 

In a progressive community, however, this is not enough. 
As discoveries and inventions succeed one another, processes 
improve and more efficient machinery is devised: In normal 
times present abstinence, under such conditions, will receive a 
still greater reward in the future. The truth of this as it affects 
the individual citizen is not only the subject of copy-book maxims, 
but is demonstrated by innumerable cases in daily experience. 
The frugal man who invests his money wisely benefits, not only 
himself; but the nation, by increasing its productive power. 
Even if he does not invest his money, but leaves it in his bank 
on deposit, it is not unfruitful, like the talent which was hid in 
a napkin, since in normal times his bank will do his duty for 
him by making advances to industry on the strength of his 
deposit. In either case the country benefits. 

Since the war improvements in processes and in machinery 
have been particularly rapid. The means whereby these can be 
adopted or installed can only be furnished out of the savings of 
the whole body of the people—a fact which indicates alike the 
need for economy and its reward. Too little, indeed, is known 
of the amount of savings devoted to reproductive purposes in 
this country in these latter years, It is, however, a matter for 
some anxiety. It is quite possible that during the decade 
following the conclusion of peace the aggregate amount of savings 
has not been as great as it should have been. [If so, it is probably 
due in part to the redistribution of income which has occurred 
during those years, under the incidence of income tax, super 
tax, and death duties. The effect of this change has been 
enhanced by the recent fall in prices, and the further redistribution 
of income which has been occasioned by that fall, in conjunction 
with the fixity or comparative fixity of debt charges and wages. 
The nature, therefore, of the expenditure by the mass of the 
citizens of the country and the amount and manner of utilisation 
of savings is a problem of national importance which should be 
more closely investigated. 

Government economy differs from private economy in several 
important respects. Ideally, the general object of expenditure 
by a community—whether the central Government or a muni- 
cipality—is the same as that of private individuals—the well- 
being in its widest sense of its citizens. But the conditions 
under which the State functions differ vitally from those which 
obtain in the case of individuals. A few State activities are or 
may be self-supporting. The Post Office pays its way and 
presents a profit to the Government. Tramways and other 
municipal undertakings, such as water and lighting, may do the 
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same. For the most part, however, services which are rendered 


by the central Government and local bodies are paid for out of 


rates and taxes, which are taken from the pockets of citizens, 
who would doubtless have found some use for the money had 
the tax-gatherer not claimed it. 

The utility of such public services, of course, varies infinitely, 
Without proper roads and drains an industrial community could 
not exist, and certainly could not produce and trade efficiently. 
Again, no one can conceive of a modern State or municipality 
without adequate systems of education and of public health. 
Both education and health affect the productive capacity of a 
nation powerfully, though indirectly. At the same time, it is 
recognised that one object of the expenditure upon them (in 
differing degrees, of course, in the two cases in question) is to 
give people the opportunity of a higher level of culture and 
artistic enjoyment, apart from any question of improving their 
efficiency in material production. Expenditure on art galleries, 
grants. to museums, the erection of fine municipal buildings, the 
creation of public parks, all represent forms of public expenditure 
of which the primary purpose. is to promote culture and to 
increase the general amenity of life. Within the limits of what 
is reasonable this is right and fitting in an advanced community. 
It may even affect productivity in a remote degree, but only in 
a similar manner and extent as would result from the private 
expenditure of an individual who, through the purchase of a 
ticket to hear George Robey, returns to his work next morning 
exhilarated and refreshed. 

State expenditure, therefore, represents a difficult problem of 
balance. In the one scale are the uses, of greater or lesser value, 
to which taxpayers would put the money if it were left to them 
to spend. In the other scale is the particular State service which 
may be in question, with all the advantages, differing in degree, 
which we have discussed. It is generally a nice, often a very 
controversial, question whether the expenditure of some particular 
sum is justified. The scales, however, are weighted against the 
taxpayer in two ways. In the first place, State servants, like 
other men who work a system, naturally like to see it made as 
perfect as possible. Secondly, an individual in contemplating 
any expenditure must cut his coat according to his cloth. If the 
State or a municipality wants a larger coat, it can extort the 
wherewithal for the cloth from its constituent members. There 
is something of general truth, therefore, in the dictum that the 
first approach to any new proposal for public expenditure should 
be one of suspicion. 

State expenditure may also exert an influence of quite a 
different kind upon trade and, through trade, upon the public 
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welfare. In normal times trade is continually expanding and 
contracting, with shorter pauses at the crest of the wave, and 
longer periods in the trough of the succeeding depression. The 
half-century before the war was marked by a series of such 
fluctuations. The influence of Government expenditure and the 
propriety of the objects to which it is directed differ according 
as trade is upon the up grade or the down grade. In periods of 
expansion opinion is hopeful: there is a demand for credit ; 
expansion follows and the velocity of credit is also increased ; 
business is brisk, prices rise, and the revenue is buoyant. At 
such a time the ideal course would be to put a brake betimes on 
the expansion of credit. This can be effected by using the 
superabundant revenue in paying off debt, rather than in making 
remissions of taxation, the effect of which would be to stimulate 
still further the general optimism. Conversely, when the tide 
has turned it might then be possible to diminish the repayment 
of debt and thus avoid the acceleration of the downward 
movement by the imposition of fresh taxation. It might also 
be possible in the period of expansion to postpone public works 
and building programmes, of which the need was genuine, 
although not imperatively urgent, and to put them in hand 
durine the depression. All this may seem theoretically possible, 
especially in retrospect. As a practical problem, however, it 
would have involved making an estimate of the length of the 
depression and then of taking action on that estimate. With 
the scant data on the subject which was then available the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day would have needed to 
be both a superman and a prophet—a superman to have resisted 
the temptation to reduce taxation during his time of office, and 
a prophet to have discerned how long it would be before the 
tide turned. 

Possibly in the future, with the greater knowledge and more 
accurate data which are now available, it may be possible to 
mitigate the fluctuations of trade and unemployment, but the 
dangers inherent in any such attempt are obvious, as is shown 
by our post-war experience. It is not only the depression of the 
past three years which is abnormal. The previous years from 
1922 to 1929 were, for this country, equally unprecedented in 
character. During those years there was a continuous depression 
in trade—moderate indeed as compared with the present slump, 
but severe as contrasted with pre-war experience. Th. funda- 
mental cause of the depression was the excessive costs of 
British production, and no improvement was possible unless 
these costs were reduced. The trouble was treated, however, as 
a passing phenomenon similar to those with which the country 
had been previously familiar. Government schemes to help 
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employment were initiated during most of those years in the 
form of road schemes and other works of construction, anticipating 
what it was assumed would be necessary in five years’ time, 
These schemes were carried out with labour that could not be, 
and was not, properly efficient. To-day, as a result, we are 
burdened with taxation for works which did not justify the 
money which was spent upon them, and of which the benefit 
in giving employment has long since passed away. 

Such was our preparation to meet the great depression which 
has swept over the world with an intensity only equalled by the 
great blizzards of the antarctic. One great alleviation of our lot 
has indeed been vouchsafed to us. Even in these bad times this 
country draws a huge income from. its foreign investments. The 
ability to import large quantities of food and raw materials, 
which but for this income would have been impossible, has 
prevented unemployment in this country from reaching a figure 
much higher than the present total. On the other hand, the 
position of England as the ‘ world’s banker ’ was one of peculiar 
vulnerability. A bank must keep its resources more liquid and 
be more above suspicion than an ordinary trading concern. So 
it was with this country. Yet during this critical period the 
stagnation of British export trade and the thinly veiled deficits 
in our annual budgets were undermining confidence abroad in 
British stability. When, therefore, the crisis was precipitated in 
the summer of last year by events in Austria and in Germany, its 
effect upon this country, culminating as it did in the suspension 
of the gold standard, was almost inevitable. The handwriting on 
the wall had been all too plain for those who could read. 

The events of the last six months are fresh in the minds of 
everyone, and need no restatement. It is very necessary, however, 
to examine the present situation in the light of those events and 
so to determine the inferences: as regards economy, both public 
and private, which follow logically from them. Great Britain has 
been ‘ off the gold standard ’ for six months. Most of the nations 
of the world have also abandoned it, either avowedly or implicitly. 
It is indeed truer to say that the gold standard—through the 
interference with its proper working caused by the maldistribution 
of gold—has left these nations than that it has been left by them. 
It is most unlikely that those countries will return to agold 
standard until the maldistribution has been remedied, and the 
causes removed which have led to it. Meanwhile the pound 
sterling is to-day a better criterion of values than is gold. Measured 
in terms of sterling, wholesale prices to-day would be much what 
they were in 1923-1925 before the disastrous fall in gold values 
upset the economy of the world. The pound sterling is still the 
great medium of the world’s commerce. If this is to continue, 
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however, it must be as stable as possible. Fluctuations in value 
are as detrimental as they are upsetting to trade. Stability, 
however, is not easy of attainment with a managed currency. 
Witness the currency speculations which took place on March 7 
of this year, with the consequent movements of capital, which 
led to an appreciation of 6 per cent. in the pound sterling in a 
single day. More important still is the avoidance of too premature 
a permanent appreciation of the value of the pound. Most 
disastrous of all, however, would be a great fall in its value, which 
would destroy its reliability: Such a fall would destroy our 
international position as surely as it would upset our domestic 
situation. The maintenance of the pound sterling is, therefore, 
all-important. It depends, however, on a combination of what 
we ourselves do and of the view which other nations take of our 
action. It is essential, therefore, for us to balance our budgets 
and to deal with the balance of trade. Both of these operations 
take time to effect, particularly the latter. In the meantime, 
the opinion which is held by other countries of our determination 
to carry them through is all-important. Great Britain is, indeed, 
the cynosure of every eye. To balance the Budget is, therefore, 
urgent and essential, This clearly calls for actions which are not 
naturally desirable in a time of acute trade depression. Normally 
in such a period it would be advisable to have rather more than 
less elasticity ; it would be better to run the risk of a deficit than 
to depress trade further by heavy additional taxation. The 
present unprecedented state of affairs, however, and the peculiar 
position of this country in view of recent events, imposes a 
categorical imperative which overrides other normal considera- 
tions, If the course of British overseas trade had not been so 
unfavourable in recent years, there would not have been the 
necessity for such an excess of virtue in balancing budgets with 
an almost Pharisaical nicety. But had the balance of trade not 
been so unfavourable, and, as a condition precedent, had the 
causes been absent which made it so, then the crisis of last August 
would probably never have occurred and the present situa- 
tion would not have been reached. As things are, however, this 
country has to face the necessity of balancing its budgets. How 
formidable is the task is shown by the summary table on p. 392, 
taken from the parliamentary return. 

The financial year 1931-32 has just closed. Prospects for 
the current year have changed in several very important respects 
since the publication of this table in September of last year. 
A 10 per cent tariff has been passed which, it is hoped, will 
bring in a revenue of £30,000,000. There is every hope that the 
estimated average figure of 3,000,000 unemployed will not be 
reached, but no one can foresee the future in this respect. It 
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depends on world causés, which we may influence but cannot 
control. If this hope is realised, however, it is probable that at 
least {8,000,000 of expenditure may be saved under this heading, 
“On the other hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has benefited 
during the year 1931-32 by getting two years’ income in one, 
Not only has he received the extra quarter of the annual income 
tax which was made legally payable in January last, but the 
loyalty of the response to his appeal has brought into the 
Exchequer before the end of March payments which usually 
would not have been made until after the financial year had ° 
closed. These receipts must, in the aggregate, have amounted 
to a large sum. The need for economy on the part of the State 
is therefore still urgent, as may be seen from the following table: 


1931-32 1932-33 
Estimated deficit on existing basis 74,679,000 170,000,000 


Economies. " r . . 22,000,000 70,000,000 
Saving on debt amortisation . - 13,700,000 20,000,000 
New taxation : 
Inland Revenue - s . 29,000,000 57,500,000 
Customs and Excise . : . II,500,000 24,000,000 


76,200,000 171,500,000 


Estimated surplus * on new basis . 1,521,000 1,500,000 


* These surpluses are reached after viding in each year approximately 
£32,500,000 out of, revenue for amortisation of debt and after charging against 
revenue the amounts for the Unemployment Insurance Fund and the Road 
Fund, which have hitherto been obtained by borrowing. 


The position of the individual citizen is different. Times are 
indeed abnormal. But matters can only be made worse by 
ill-timed parsimony, based on a misunderstanding of the situation. 
* Economy ’ is indeed the wrong word to apply to such mistaken 
abstinence from spending. The true meaning of economy—the 
old Greek ‘ oikonomia ’—is the proper management of a household, 
and under proper management there are times when it is right 
to spend wisely, just as there are times when it is right to refrain 
from spending. In a time of acute depression like the present 
considerations become important which at other times are com- 
paratively negligible. In ordinary circumstances it is a good 
thing for a man to save his money and either to invest it prudently 
himself or to put it into his bank, which will make loans on the 
strength of the deposit. In either case, his savings are utilised 
for the benefit of industry. This presupposes, however, that 
trade is at least tolerably active; that the activity creates 4 
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demand for credit’ which causes banks to welcome deposits which 
will enable them to satisfy the demand for credit; or, again, 
that there are purchasers for the articles made by the business 
in which he may invest his money. At the present time these 
suppositions are not fulfilled. Trade is stagnant ; the turnover 
of credit is slow ; the volume of purchases is at a low ebb. The 
whole situation is thus altered, and maxims which are applicable 
when times are normal no longer apply. 

What should a man do? In the first place, it is clear that 
he should not take Government action as an example on which 
to model his own conduct. The duty of economy is imposed 
upon the Government by considerations of an international 
character, which do not apply to the individual in the ordering 
of his private affairs. A man must consider what are the 
circumstances of the time and adjust his behaviour accordingly. 
Weare in the midst of a world depression. No country can 
enjoy complete prosperity in a depressed and shrunken world. 
At the same time, the domestic situation within a country can 
be greatly affected both for good and evil by the behaviour of 
its inhabitants. If British citizens had been seized with a panic 
during the first weeks after Great Britain had abandoned the 
gold standard, that panic would have caused disaster. They 
kept their heads, and because they did so it was possible for the 
Government by firm action to keep the situation in hand. It 
was this fact, together with the inherent strength that underlies 
the British position despite the surface weakness that caused the 
crisis of last August, which has restored the prestige and position 
of British currency. Just as the common action of thousands 
of individual citizens made it possible for the Government to 
save the currency position, so it is possible for the same citizens 
to improve the industrial situation of the country. A trade 
depression is a vicious circle. Declining consumption leads to 
decreased production; this, again, affects consumption. If 
undue ‘economy’ is practised now by private individuals, the 
domestic situation will be made still worse. A further curtailment 
of the demand for goods will increase the unemployment figures. 
The downward movement must be stopped somehow, and, in the 
present circumstances, it is probably at the point of consumption 
rather than at the production point that the vicious circle can 
best be broken. In other words, let men and women take their 
courage in their hands and buy. There are many reasons why 
those who have money to spend should spend it now. One of 
the causes which made people contract their expenditure was 
fear of the future. Fear for savings and fear of fresh taxation 
operated together. There should be no further need for fear on 
this score. Moreover, those who have naturally frugal minds 
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should remember that world prices have now fallen to the lowest 
figure. They can buy goods now at prices at which they will 
not be procurable in a year or two. Above all, let everyone 
who is prepared to spend wisely persuade others to do likewise, 
since it is only a general movement in the direction of wise 
spending that can confer a substantial benefit on British trade. 

The Empire Marketing Board recently carried on a campaign 
for ‘ Buying British Goods.’ It is a great pity that the Board 
failed to cover effectively one-half of the field of its missionary 
enterprise. ‘ Buying British ’ was a good slogan, and particularly 
necessary before a tariff came into operation. Unfortunately, it 
was interpreted as an exhortation merely to refrain from buying 
foreign-made articles. That was only half the moral. Wise 
spending is as essential a part of the lesson to be learned as mere 
abstention from foreign travel or the purchase of foreign goods. 

How, then, can money best be spent ? First and foremost, 
let it be devoted to reproductive uses. A tariff in this country 
ought to give security to producers. But if it is to be a blessing, 
and not a curse, this security should provide an opportunity to 
re-equip or to rebuild industries where necessary, so that an 
appreciable rise in prices in this country may be prevented, apart 
from what may ensue here, in common with other countries, as 
a result of a world improvement in trade.. Money for such re- 
equipment will be needed, and money invested in this way should 
produce a good return:as well as fulfil a real need. The execution 
of repairs and the purchase of articles of enduring utility are 
other desirable forms of expenditure. If houses or cottages need 
repair, if baths, water, gas or electric light need to be installed, 
it is better to do it now than later. Such expenditure will benefit 
not only the building trades, but, through them, the engineering 
industry, in which there is much unemployment at present. 
The mention of such kinds of expenditure does not, of course, by 
implication exclude other forms. When normal times return, 
then let the prudent people curb their spending. To-day, if ever, 
undue private ‘ economy ’—so miscalled—is not a virtue, but a 
vice. It is good to spend money for reproductive purposes. It 
is good to spend on objects of permanent utility. It is good, also, 
to spend on articles of immediate consumption. And if those 
who have enough and to spare of these have yet the means left 
which have escaped the tax-collector, let them choose this moment 
for increasing rather than decreasing their subscriptions to hos- 
pitals and similar institutions. This expenditure will help the 
nation’s trade as well as benefit individuals. 

To spend wisely but boldly is as truly a virtue at the present 
moment as was abstinence from panic last September or payment 
of taxes in January of this year. 
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The truth of the whole matter, therefore, is this. True 
economy to-day imposes a twofold duty—retrenchment by the 
Government and wise spending by individuals. By retrenchment 
the Government can maintain the currency and our international 
position as the ‘ world’s banker.’ By wise spending individuals 
can sustain our domestic trade. Courage, commonsense, and 

blic spirit are required if the twin objective is to be attained. 
If the British nation is once convinced that an effort is needed 
in the public welfare, their response can be magnificent. So it 
will be now if the right appeal is made. The opportunity may 
once’ again be ours to save this country by our efforts, and the 
world by our example. In June the nations meet at Lausanne. A 
great example by us may help to restore general prosperity by 
bringing back some measure of wisdom and co-operation into a 
jarring and disordered world. 

ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE PACIFIC 


No Briton who cares intelligently for peace can have watched the 
crises in the Far East and at Geneva without deep misgiving. 
Directly and indirectly they have raised, for the British Common- 
wealth, issues more anxious than any that have arisen since the 
end of the Great War. The light-hearted dogmatism of the 
greater part of our Press in proclaiming that, come what may, 
this country must not suffer itself to be ‘ drawn into war’ by the 
League of Nations, has revealed the prevalence of an evil and 
ignorant temper—evil in its repudiation of our Treaty obligations, 
ignorant in its denial of their bearing upon our national and 
Imperial interests. We have never been in danger of being 
‘ drawn into war’ by the League. We have been—maybe still 
are—in danger of placing ourselves in a predicament which, a 
few years hence, might compel us to fight for the very existence 
of the British Commonwealth. Now the crisis seems—I say 
advisedly ‘ seems ’—to have taken a turn for the better, thanks in 
part to the leadership of the United States and to the firm support 
which the smaller nations have given to the League Covenant at 
Geneva. But the position still demands careful thought on the 
part of all who are capable of looking ahead, and are jealous alike 
for their country’s welfare and for its good name. 

In fairness to those who may read, a writer on public affairs 
ought frankly to confess his bias. My own bias is twofold. I 
hold peace, both in its negative form as the prevention of war, 
and in its positive form as constructive international co-operation, 
to be the supreme interest of this country and the Commonwealth ; 
and I am persuaded that this interest can best be safeguarded by 
active fidelity to the engagements and implications of the League 
Covenant as supplemented by those of the Kellogg Pact. I 
should look upon any relapse into the pre-war system of secret 
alliances and competitive armaments as a threat to our national 
and Imperial welfare. Having said this, I must add that I am 
not an expert upon local conditions in the Far East, for I have 
never visited either China or Japan, or studied the Pacific problem 
from any point of vantage nearer the scene of the present conflict 
than the Pacific coast of the North American continent from 
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Canada to Mexico. But, ever since the war between China and 
Japan in 1895, I have watched continuously the changing position 
in the Far East, albeit mainly with an eye to its bearings upon 
Canada, the United States, and Europe. During the past thirty- 
five years I have also profited by confidential intercourse with 
many British experts and with not a few Japanese diplomatists 
and statesmen. My idea of Japanese interests has been drawn 
mainly from exchanges of view with the broad-minded and far- 
sighted Japanese public men whose friendship I have, at various 
times, enjoyed. 

Soon after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, a distinguished 
Japanese statesman, who still holds high office in his own country, 
startled me by expressing his fear lest the triumph over Russia 
encourage Japanese military and other advocates of an expan- 
sionist policy in Asia one day to attempt the conquest of China. 
Twice in her history, he said, Japan had made this attempt. 
Twice it had failed disastrously, the second effort bringing upon 
his:country such misfortune that she had thereafter shut herself 
up for centuries in seclusion from the outside world. Not less 
startling was the behaviour, early in 1915, of a Japanese diplo- 
matist who forgot his customary self-control so far as to shed 
tears of rage and of patriotic grief after reading to me the text of 
the twenty-one demands which Japan had just presented to 
China. ‘ This policy,’ he exclaimed, ‘ will be the ruin of my 
country. People at Tokio must be both blind and mad.’ But it 
was not until I came into contact, in Western Canada during the 
summer of 1921, with representatives of the over-bearing, swash- 
buckling type of Japanese who are affiliated to the notorious 
pan-Asiatic ‘ Black Dragon’ Society that I understood the kind 
of influences that may have lain behind the attempt to dominate 
China which the twenty-one demands represented. In fact, after 
listening for a while to these ‘ fellows of the baser sort’ and to 
their denunciations of the British Empire, I had to show them 
the door without any of the courtesy which I had, until then, felt 
to be inseparable from intercourse with their fellow-countrymen. 
This incident caused me to wonder whether th. type to which 
Japanese diplomatists and statesmen usually belong would really 
be, in the last resort, the determining factor in Japanese policy. 

I knew that, on the outbreak of the Great War, there had been 
acontest of influences at Tokio ; and that, though Japan was then 
the ally of Great Britain, the Japanese General Staff had favoured 
intervention on the side of Germany. On the other hand, the 
heads of the Japanese navy, like the Elder Statesmen and the 
Emperor, had supported the Allied cause, with the result that 
Japan fought on our side. But I knew, too, that during the war 
sundry Japanese agents, presumably connected with the General 
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Staff or with the ‘ Black Dragon’ Society, had sought to make 
trouble in India, until the nature of their activities was detected 
by some shrewd Anglo-Indian censors who contrived to read ‘the 
instructions, in Chinese code, which these agents had received 
from Tokio. Trustworthy evidence which I found in Westem 
Canada, Oregon, and California during 1921 went to show that 
Japanese agents of this type had been and were working all along 
the Pacific seaboard of the North American continent, as far 
south as Mexico’; and their presence made it hard to dismiss as 
altogether fantastic the belief, then current, that a war between 
Japan and the United States might break out in the near future, 

At that moment (July-August 1921) preparations were being 
made in every country with interests in the Pacific for the Wash- 
ington Conference which was to meet in the following November. 
The Anglo- Japanese Alliance concluded in 1902 was still in force, 
though Great Britain had stipulated, when it had been renewed 
in 1911, that its provisions should not apply to a conflict between 
America and Japan. The League of Nations, of which Japan, 
like Great Britain and all the Dominions, was a member, involved 
certain definite and some less definite commitments. The United 
States had, however, repudiated the League Covenant and the 
Peace Treaties, in all of which the Covenant had been embodied 
at the instance of President Wilson. What, in these circumstances, 
ought the policy of Great Britain to be at the Washington Con- 
ference ? 

On the agenda of that Conference stood the limitation of naval 
armaments and the problems of the Pacific. It had long been 
clear that the United States would insist upon the principle of 
naval equality with Great Britain—an insistence closely con- 
nected with the American doctrine of ‘ the freedom of the seas.’ 
At the Paris Peace Conference, after the adoption of the League 
of Nations Covenant on F ebruary 14, 1919, President Wilson had 
explained to anxious American inquirers that the Covenant said 
nothing of the ‘ freedom of the seas’ because, in the League of 
Nations, there would be no neutrals. Any Covenant-breaking 
State, he added, would be treated as an outlaw and would not be 
entitled to claim belligerent rights or protection for its seaborne 
trade with neutrals. It was virtually, if not explicitly, on the 
strength of this understanding, and in the belief that the United 
States would belong: to the League, that Great Britain had 
accepted the formidable obligations laid down in Article 16 of the 
Covenant, and particularly the obligation immediately to subject 
a Covenant-breaking member ‘to the severance of all trade or 
fimancial relations,’ the prohibition of all intercourse 1, between 
British nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 
State, ‘ and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
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intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a member of the 
League or not.’ But, upon the rejection of the Versailles Treaty 
by the American Senate, the United States became a prospective 
neutral in regard to the League, and ‘ the freedom of the seas’ 
emerged once more as a disturbing influence upon Anglo-American 
relations. What, in these circumstances, would be the position 
of Great Britain as an ally of Japan (though not an ally against 
the United States) and a member of the League in the event of a 
conflict between Japan and the United States ? 

In the British Cabinet opinions were divided. ‘The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Curzon, the Foreign 
Secretary, were understood to hold that Great Britain and the 
Empire should strive for peace in the Pacific by keeping the 
balance even between Japan and the United States. To this end 
they are believed to have thought that the British Imperial 
Delegation at the Washington Conference should follow a policy 
of lofty, albeit friendly, neutrality so that its impartiality might 
not be open to doubt if British good offices should be needed in 
any dispute or clash of interests that might arise between Japan 
and the United States. My own inquiries made me doubt the 
wisdom of this policy, all the more because Canada, if not 
Australia, had raised objections to it at the Imperial Conference 
in June 1921. I thought that, since the British Empire could 
not side with Japan—in arms or politically—in the event of a 
Japanese-American war, and since it might not be possible for 
some portions of the British Empire to keep out of the conflict, 
Japan ought to know that a provocative policy on her part might 
compel all the English-speaking nations to side against her. 
Clearness on this point, it seemed to me, would strengthen the 
hands of moderate statesmen in Japan by helping them to curb 
their extreme nationalists and thus to increase the chances of a 
successful Conference at Washington. No position, I felt, could 
well be less dignified or more dangerous than that of a British 
Delegation which, after trying to be benevolently neutral as 
between the United States and Japan at Washington, with the 
result that the suspicions of both would be aroused, should 
presently be compelled, by care for the cohesion of the British 
Empire, to support the United States. No offence to Japan 
would necessarily be implied by a straightforward course; for 
the Japanese Government would understand that, in working for 
a settlement in the only way in which it could be attained, Great 
amy, would be serving the well-considered interests of Japan 

erself. 

As a result of a journey through Canada and along the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States in July and August 1921, 
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and after subsequent consultation with members of the United 
States Government, the Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
and the Canadian Government at Ottawa, I wrote, on my retum 
to England towards the end of September, a confidential memo- 
randum which presently received the approval of some of the 
leading British naval authorities. Mr. Balfour (leader of the 
British Delegation to the Washington Conference), Sir Robert 
Borden (the principal Canadian delegate), and Senator Pearce (the 
delegate of Australia) likewise agreed with it. After 

the considerations.in favour of a British policy of neutrality at 
the Washington Conference my memorandum said : 


Starting from the assumption that the prime interest of the British 
Empire is peace in the Pacific and elsewhere, it follows that the object of 
British policy should be to secure peace and, with it, a resumption of trade 
and of normal economic life throughout the world. A war in the Pacific, 
such as the Japanese have cogent naval reasons to wage not later than next 
year, would disastrously handicap a revival of trade and a return of inter- 
national confidence. The chief naval experts in the United States and in 
Great Britain are believed to incline towards the view that, with their 
actual and prospective naval superiority, the Japanese could, in a few 
months, sweep the American navy off the Pacific, capture Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Guam, establish, with a comparatively small military effort, 
their political and economic control over China, and make themselves the 
masters of Eastern Asia. 

There is reason to believe that this, or something like it, has been for 
years the settled aim of the Japanese General Staff, whose pan-Asiatic 
ambitions are no less certain than were the pan-German ambitions of the 
Prussian General Staff in 1914.. Such ambitions are incompatible with 
British interests either in the Far East or in Asia generally ; but, by itself, 
the British Empire might not be in a position to counter them or even to 
place a serious check upon them. 

~ Into the difficult question whether the moderating influences which 
undoubtedly exist in Japan are strong enough to control the General 
Staff, it is needless now toenter. The balance of informed opinion appears 
to tend towards the view that, in a crisis for which the ground has been 
carefully selected in advance so that a point of national or racial honour 
might seem to be involved (such as the immigration question), the General 
Staff would be able to sway Japanese policy even more easily than the 
Prussian General Staff swayed German policy in 1914. 

One consideration alone seems likely to cause hesitation among the 
pan-Asiatic elements in Japan—the consideration of ultimate risk. Were 
it certain that the British Empire would be ranged against any aggressive 
Japanese tendencies, the influence of the wiser and more moderate elements 
in Japan might be greatly increased, since they would be able to urge that, 
however sweeping her initial successes might be, Japan could not, in the 
long run, hope to prevail against the active hostility, naval, financial and 
economic, of the United States and of the British Empire, coupled with the 
passive resistance of the Chinese people. The way might thus be opened 
for a saner policy on the part of Japan, a policy with which Great Britain 
and the United States might be able to co-operate. 
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Apart from these considerations of a general order, contingencies might 
arise within the British Empire such as to affect a policy of neutrality 
towards an American-Japanese conflict. As a result of some inquiry, of 
which I have since verified the conclusions wherever feasible, it seems to 
me a matter of grave doubt whether British Columbia could or would 
remain passive in the event of a war in the Pacific. The bare possibility 
that so important a province of Canada as British Columbia might be 

by local circumstances to take up an attitude at variance with 
that of the British Government, or even with that of the Ottawa Govern- 
ment, is a matter that needs to be the more carefully weighed, because 
British Columbia is, in all other respects, the most pronouncedly British 
of all the provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 





The position in British Columbia was, indeed, 

Though the Japanese colony there numbered little more than 
15,000 out of a total population of 450,000, it held a practical 
monopoly of the sea-fishing rights and was rapidly extending its 
grip on the land both along the seacoast and near important 
waterways of the interior. For these and other reasons the 
Japanese had incurred the suspicion and the dislike of the bulk 
of the British population. The Japanese colony was highly 
organised, and all its able-bodied male members were subject 
to Japanese military discipline. Many authorities in British 
Columbia believed—and I discovered later that the American 
Navy Department at Washington shared this belief—that if, in 
the event of a Japanese-American conflict, Japan should look 
upon British Columbia as potentially hostile, her agents could 
isolate the province by land and by sea in twenty-four hours. 
They were in a position to extinguish every coast light, to sow 
mines in every navigable current, and to blow up or otherwise 
damage every railway bridge that spanned the deep gorges and 
torrents between the Rockies and the sea. If this were done, the 
only railway communication between British Columbia and the 
rest of Canada would be a line running through American territory 
and therefore not available for the transport of troops except in 
the event of an Anglo-American Alliance. Having verified this 
information at Ottawa, I suggested in my memorandum that the 
only sound policy for Great Britain to follow at the Washington 
Conference would be to realise the possible implications of a 
Japanese-American conflict and to work for a general settlement 
of Pacific problems. 

It was in this sense that the British Imperial Delegation 
worked at the Washington Conference. The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was merged in the Four-Power Agreement of December 
1921 between the United States, Great Britain, Japan and France 
for the protection of their insular possessions and dominions in 
the Pacific. The principle of equality in battle-fleet strengths 
was accepted between Great Britain and the United States, the 
Vor, CXI—No. 662 = 
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Japanese battle-fleet strength being fixed at three-fifths of that 
of the British or the American navy. In February 1922 these 
arrangements were supplemented by the Nine-Power Treaty, by 
which all the Powers with interests in the Pacific subscribed to a 
self-denying ordinance in favour of China, and undertook to seek 
no exclusive territorial or commercial advantages in Chinese 
territory. Those who believe or suggest—as General Sir Ian 
Hamilton assured the British Legion last February—that ‘all 
the trouble in the Far East was the fault of those who forced us 
to break our Alliance with the Japanese ’ must be unaware of the 
facts. Into the precise merits of the present conflict, which began 
with the Japanese seizure of Mukden on September 18, 1931, it is 
unnecessary now to enter. A League of Nations Commission 
under Lord Lytton will presently report upon them. The findings 
of this Commission may substantiate Japanese claims, or they 
may support the view expressed last month by a correspondent of 
The Times in Manchuria that the immediate consequence of 


Japanese action was the paralysis of the established Chinese 
authority both in the capital and in the country. This corte 
spondent added : 


Whether intended or not, the consequences for the millions of inhabi- 
tants during the succeeding months have been disastrous. The mechanism 
of trade and commerce has been thrown out of gear at a time when, among 


other causes, the world ‘ slump’ in prices had already led to widespread 
financial depression. Worse still, the country became infested with roving 
bands of brigands, horse and foot. It is true that during normal years 
brigandage is endemic in the land, though held in constant check by the 
authorities. But now, owing to the dissolution of the greater part of the 
provincial army, lawlessness with its attendant savagery prevails through- 
out vast areas, causing untold agony to the respectable classes of the 
community, especially to the modest Chinese women. 

_- Until the breakdown of authority in September the taking of life by 
the robber bands was rare. It was the Japanese initiative which gave rise 
to a state of insecurity, likely to continue either until the invaders spread 
their military control throughout the whole vast extent of Manchuria, 
which is twice the size of Japan, or until the legitimate Chinese authority 
is permitted to return. 

But the greater part of the British Press did not pause to 
reflect that there might be two sides to the Manchurian question. 
No sooner had the Chinese delegate at Geneva drawn the 
attention of the League Council to the action of Japan, under 
Article 11 of the Covenant, than British Conservative journals, 
with hardly an exception, set themselves to encourage Japan, to 
denounce the ‘ interference ’ of the League Council as ‘ meddling’ 
and ‘ mischief-making,’ and to foster a belief at home and abroad 
that, League or no League, Great Britain did not intend to be 
drawn into ‘ other people’s’ quarrels. More than one reputable 
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and writer actually congratulated the Japanese General 
Staff upon the technical smartness of its operations. At a time 
when serious admonition by the British Press would have 
strengthened the hands of moderate Japanese statesmen, British 
Liberal and Labour journals were almost alone in discountenancing 
the Japanese military adventure. For this display of ill-timed 
partiality the Government was not without responsibility. A 
single speech by any leading Minister, reminding the country of 
its obligations under the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and 
the Nine-Power Treaty, would have restored a sense of balance 
and would have helped to steady the course of events in the Far 
East. No such speech was made. The protests of the Liberal 
journals and of the weekly reviews went unheard. Supporters 
of the League of Nations were daily derided and denounced. 
The repeated violation of the assurances given by Japanese 
delegates to the League Council was never officially condemned. 
When in October a hint was received from Geneva to the effect 


that the only means of giving pause to Japan might be firm 
language in the British Press, neither the Foreign Office nor the 
majority of the journals in touch with it paid any heed. For this 
impolicy there might have been some excuse had not the United 
States formally promised its support to the League Council from 
the outset. Seeing that the brunt of any action by the League 
would fall upon Great Britain, unless the United States were 
associated with it, extreme prudence on the part of the British 
Government would have been warranted had there been any 
reasonable doubt in regard to the American position. This was 
not the case, The plain truth was that the Government, possibly 
under the influence of the Conservative majority in the House of 
Commons, recoiled from any open declaration of readiness to sup- 
port the League, even were the League backed by the United States. 

It is a curious fact that this mood was not at all the mood of 
the country, as any man with experience of popular meetings 
during the past six months can testify. The ‘rot’ was in 
“political circles’ which did not hesitate to exploit the genuine 
detestation of war among our people by asserting that the League 
wanted to drag us into war. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the record of the League Council from September 
to January should have been one of hesitation, half-measures, 
and general inefficacy. As truthfully set forth in a devastating 
series of articles by ‘ A Student of the League’ in the Manchester 
Guardian last January, it forms one of the least creditable 
chapters in recent international history. Another chapter was 
soon to open. On January 7 Mr. Stimson, Secretary of State in 
President Hoover’s Administration, addressed to China and to 
Japan the warning that : 
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In view of the present situation, and of its own rights and obligations, 
the United States Government deems it to be its duty to notify both the 
Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of the Chinese. 
Republic that it cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto, nor does 
it intend to recognise any treaty or agreement entered into between those 
Governments or their agents, which may impair the treaty rights of the 
United States or its citizens in China, including those which relate to the 
sovereignty or independence or territorial and administrative integrity of 
the Republic of China, or their international policies relating to China, 
commonly known as the Open Door policy. 

The United States Government does not intend to recognise any 
situation or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary 
to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, 
to which Treaty both Japan and China as well as the United States are 
parties. 

The United States let it be known that it would be glad if 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal, as the other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty of 
February 1922, would convey similar warnings to Japan and 
China. Had Great Britain responded to this suggestion it is 
probable, to say the least, that the other signatories would have 
followed her lead and that the Japanese attack upon Chapei a 
fortnight later would not have been made. But since Sir John 
Simon preferred merely to ask the Japanese Ambassador in 
London to repeat, for the benefit of Great Britain, the promises 
which Japan had often made to the League Council, and had 
invariably broken, the inference was not unnaturally drawn in 
Japan that from Great Britain there was nothing to fear. Where 
lies the explanation of this mystery ? Did Japan threaten to 
treat as an act of war any severance of commercial relations such 
as Article 16 of the League Covenant foreshadows? If so, did 
Great Britain quail before this threat ? According to persistent 
rumour the British Ambassador at Tokio reported that Japan 
was in a mood to fight anybody and everybody rather than give 
way. In any event, the mood of British official circles was one 
of acute circumspection; and no appeal to British Imperial 
interests, or to the duty of Great Britain under the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, availed to dispel what amounted 
at times to abject fright. Among the Government majority in 
the lobbies of the House of Commons the word went round that, 
if Great Britain were to move a finger against Japan, the Japanese 
navy might bombard Hongkong and Singapore ! 

The landing of Japanese marines at Shanghai and the bom- 
bardment of Chapei changed this mood of acute circumspection 
into one of acute annoyance. Here it was no longer a matter of 
mere treaty obligations. Tangible British interests might be at 
stake. Besides, on February 2 the Disarmament Conference was 
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tomeet at Geneva, ‘ War in all but name’ was being waged 
in the Far East. Something had to be done. Therefore the 
meeting of the Disarmament Conference was postponed for an 
hour in order that the Secretary of State for the Dominions might 
lay before the League Council five proposals with which the United 
States was understood to be in agreement. They ran : 


(1) Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith. 

(2) No further mobilisation or preparation for any further hostilities 
whatever. 

(3) Withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese combatants from all points of 
mutual contact in the Shanghai area. 

(4) Protection of the International Settlement by the establishment 
of neutral zones to divide the combatants, these zones to be policed by 
neutrals ; the arrangements to be set up by the Consular authorities on 
the spot. 

(5) On acceptance of these conditions, prompt advances to be made in 
negotiations to settle all outstanding controversies between the two nations 
in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the resolution of the League of Nations 
of December 9, without prior demand or reservation and with the aid of 
neutral observers of participants. 


Though the League Council adopted these proposals, the 
Japanese Government rejected the more important of them ; and 
the British Government took the rebuff without public murmur. 
Once more the feeling that it was too risky to try to do anything 
seems to have supervened. Japan was sending reinforcements to 
make good the mauling her marines had got at the hands of the 
Chinese, and might be trusted to walk through the Chinese lines 
without serious resistance. Then, on the basis of accomplished 
facts, an armistice might be arranged and the sponge passed over 
the whole unfortunate episode. 

But just as in August 1914 the unexpected resistance of the 
Belgian army had upset the plans of the German General Staff, 
so the unexpected gallantry of the r9th Chinese army dashed the 
hopes of the ‘let things be’ school. Public feeling in Great 
Britain, the United States, and, indeed, throughout the world, 


turned strongly against Japan ; and, as The Times was moved to 
admit on February 18, 


sympathies which were gained to Japan are now lost to her. Public 
opinion is being consolidated more and more on the side of China. And 
the effectiveness of League action depends almost entirely upon the solidity 
of public opinion in any international dispute. Not merely is unanimity 
necessary in the Council itself, but it can obviously act with effect only 
when it has the moral support of massed opinion behind it. Recent 
Japanese action has driven opinion wholesale to the side of China; and 
the League supported by united opinion must at any time be a far more 
efiective body than when opinion is divided. 


Why so few efforts had been made in this country to foster 
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unanimous opinion in support of the League The Times did not 
explain, nor did it lend its powerful support, a few days later, to 
the appeal which Mr. Stimson made on February 24 in his letter 
to Senator Borah. As the Washington correspondent of The 
Times pointed out, this appeal was especially addressed to Great 
Britain. After repeating the warning given in his Note of 
January 7 to Japan and China, Mr. Stimson said : 


If a similar decision should be reached and a similar position taken by 
the other Governments of the world, a caveat will be placed upon such 
action which, we believe, will effectively bar the legality hereafter of any 
title or right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation. 


In public, at any rate, this appeal was not more favourably 
received in London than Mr. Stimson’s original Note had been. 
His invocations of the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power Treaty, and 
the Washington Treaty for the limitation of naval armaments 
seemed to fall on deaf ears, though his clear intimation that all the 
Washington treaties, including the Treaty for the limitation of 
naval armaments, were interrelated cannot have been altogether 
overlooked in Downing Street. This intimation clearly pointed 
to the conclusion that, should Japan be allowed with impunity 
to break one of these treaties and the Kellogg Pact, the United 
States might no longer hold itself bound to refrain from fortifying 
the Philippines and Guam against Japan or from restoring the 
“ commanding lead in battleship construction ’ which the United 
States held, and relinquished, at the time of the Washington 
Conference. Unless Great Britain were prepared to abandon the 
principle of naval equality with the United States, and thus to 
compel the Dominions in or bordering upon the Pacific to look 
for American rather than British protection in the event of a 
war in the Pacific, the implications of Mr. Stimson’s letter 
must have shaken His Majesty’s Ministers out of their belief that, 
if we only ‘ kept out of it,’ all would come right in the end. At 
long last a British Minister, Lord Hailsham, did state in the House 
of Lords that the position in the Far East was hard to reconcile 
either with the League Covenant or with the Kellogg Pact. In 
the next breath he dwelt, however, upon the importance of keeping 
an open mind and of not sympathising either with China or Japan. 
Meanwhile, the United States had begun to put silent pressure 
upon Japan. No attention having been paid to hints given to the 
British and French Governments—that if the League should feel 
bound to take economic action under its Covenant the United 
States would support it—the United States Government tacitly 
encouraged American citizens not to buy Japanese silks (of which 
80 per cent. go to the United States), Mrs. Hoover and other 
American ladies took to wearing cotton gowns, American mer- 
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chants called in their credits from Japan, and American banks 
refrained from granting loans to Japanese applicants. It is a 

circumstance, which can hardly have been a coincidence, 
that these movements in America were hardly reported in the 
British Press, though their political sdguiitands was undeniable. 
In point of fact they did more to check Japanese aggression than 
had been done by months of wordy wavering which the great 
European Powers had mistaken for policy at Geneva. 

Then China: came to their rescue. Her delegate at Geneva 
insisted upon asking for a special General Assembly. Without 
enthusiasm among the Great Powers—they could manage the 
Council, but feared they might not be able to manage an Assembly 
—the request was granted. In the Assembly things soon reached 
a critical point. The League itself was in danger of collapsing 
in discredit. A few veterans, notably M. Motta, President of 
the Swiss Confederation ; Dr. Bene’, the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister ; and M. Hymans of Belgium, President of the Special 
Assembly, took command and, supported by the Scandinavian 
States, Holland, Portugal, and a dozen other ‘ little nations ’ in 
all parts of the world, as well as, mirabile dictu !, by South Africa, 
forced the Great Powers into line with them (and with the United 
States) for the defence of the League and of the Kellogg Pact. 
The upshot was the lengthy resolution, adopted by the whole 
Assembly (except China and Japan) on March ro, and the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of nineteen members to watch over the 
situation until the Assembly meets again. In the resolution the 
main points are that the provisions of the Covenant are entirely 
applicable to the dispute in the Far East, more especially the 
principle of scrupulous respect for treaties and for the undertaking 
that members of the League shall respect and preserve each other’s 
territorial integrity ; the invocation of the Kellogg Pact in 
renunciation of war; and the declaration (in line. with Mr. 
Stimson’s Note of January 7) that ‘it is incumbent upon the 
members of the League not to recognise any situation, treaty or 
arrangement which may be brought about by means contrary to 
the League Covenant.’ Not only the war round Shanghai, but 
the Manchurian dispute itself, is kept by the resolution within the 
competence of the League, and the unconditional withdrawal 
of the Japanese forces from Chinese territory near Shanhgai is 
insisted upon. 

Had a resolution of this character been adopted by the League 
Assembly last September, it is highly improbable that Japanese 
operations in Manchuria would have been pushed far beyond the 
zone of the South Manchurian Railway, and it is certain that the 
Shanghai war would not have been fought. The United States, 
which was already backing the League, would have been con- 
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vinced that the League was both willing and able to act promptly 
and effectively, with the result that American co-operation with 
the League would have grown closer and closer. Two Japanese 
public men, the late Mr. Inouye and Baron Dan, might not have 
been assassinated. British prestige would have stood high 
throughout the Far East, the goodwill of the Chinese—whose 
country is a not unimportant market for British goods—would 
have been secured, and a strong presumption would have been 
created that in no quarter of the world are territorial or other 
advantages likely to be secured by violence. 

It is easy, and short-sighted, to suggest that the action of the 
small Powers at Geneva was ‘ cheap’ because they run no risks 
in the Far East and were merely engaged in a pedantic affirmation 
of abstract principles. While it is not true that countries like 
Holland and Portugal run no risks in the Far East, it is true that 
the smaller nations in Europe and elsewhere know that their only 
hope of security against aggression lies in the maintenance of the 
principles enshrined in the League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact. Therefore, in seeking to uphold these principles, they were 
striving to avoid for themselves and for Europe the danger of a 
relapse into the pre-war system of competitive armaments and 
secret alliances. Only those who would welcome such a relapse 
are entitled to cavil at the sincerity of their motives. 

Something of weight must assuredly have been gained, or 
saved, when the special correspondent of The Times at Geneva, 
by no means a wild enthusiast for the League and its ways, can 
write as he wrote on March 11 of the Assembly Resolution : 


The result was regarded in all quarters as eminently satisfactory. It 
was an achievement to obtain the complete assent of the Great Powers and 
the small Powers of the League, the fullest approval of the United States 
(of which definite assurances were received to-day), and the prospective 
co-operation of the protagonists in a settlement that is conciliatory but far 
more forcible than could have been anticipated at the outset. The fact 
of Japan’s abstention does not detract in any way from the obligatory 
character of the resolution... . . 

The resolution is a beginning, but as it is apparent that, for a variety 
of reasons, the Japanese are now rather anxious to get out of their Chinese 
adventure, it is thought that the steps already in progress will suffice. 


They may suffice or they may not. Further steps may be 
needed. They are the less likely to be needed in proportion as the 
great Powers of Europe stand firmly on the ground which the 
United States and the small Powers have now led them to take up. 
But the mystery of British policy during the autumn and winter 
will still await explanation. No country, not even the United 
States, has wider or more important interests than Great Britain 
to safeguard in the Pacific. These interests are both national 
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and Imperial. They can be safeguarded by respect for treaties— 
or by war. No country, except the United States, has more 
ardently advocated the reduction of armaments on land and sea, 
a reduction that is not conceivable save in so far as international 
security against war is provided by collective responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace. Few countries, if any, have less reason 
than Great Britain to welcome the violation of the League 
Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and the Washington Treaties. Yet 
at a moment when Covenant, Pact, and one at least of the inter- 
related Washington Treaties were being flagrantly broken, no 
great Power has seemed less eager than the British Government to 
support those who urged the necessity of upholding them. Its 
conduct may have been inspired by prudence, acute circumspec- 
tion or—as has been widely assumed at Geneva and elsewhere— 
by weakness and fear. If so, the conduct of the Government has 
cast an unmerited slur upon the spirit of the country and of the 
Empire. Why, we are entitled to ask, did not Great Britain 
associate herself warmly with the United States, from the very 
outset, if her Government thought it would be imprudent to be 
faithful to its commitments by itself ? Can it have been for the 
reason that, as some of its supporters murmured, the obligations 
of the League Covenant might become really binding if the United 
States stood behind them ? The country is entitled to know ; and, 
to a far greater extent than most Ministers imagine, its judg- 
ment is already in process of going against the Government by 
default. 


WICKHAM STEED. 
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IRELAND AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


DRaMATIc developments may very possibly occur in the Irish 
Free State before this article can be published, if the leaders of 
the I.R.A. are determined to force the pace. Buta crisis:is 
otherwise scarcely likely, in view of Mr. de Valera’s dependence 
upon the support of the Labour Party in the new Dail. Though 
reduced in numbers, and deprived of the leadership: of their 
former chairman in the Dail, Mr. T. J. O’Connell, the. Labour 
Party represent a large and important element in the electorate, 
They have hitherto supported Mr. Cosgrave in his insistence 
upon a faithful fulfilment of the Treaty of 1921. As their chief 
concern is to relieve unemployment and to obtain wider measures 
of public assistance to the working class, they are most unlikely 
to support any policy which would intensify economic depression 
by provoking an open conflict with the Imperial Government. 
On the other hand, their opposition to the Cosgrave Administra- 
tion has been based very largely upon the same grounds as those 
of the Fianna Fail Party. Mr. de Valera should therefore have 
little difficulty in giving effect to many of his electioneering 
pledges by concentrating for the present upon those questions in 
which Labour and the Republicans have voted together since the 
Republicans decided to enter the Dail five years ago. In so far 
as the elections indicate a positive desire for new policies—apart 
from the overwhelming desire for a change of rulers after ten 
years—the combined opposition vote may be regarded as showing 
that the country desires to try the programme which is common to 
Fianna Fail and the Labour Party. 

No one who has followed political developments in the Irish 
Free State at all closely can have been greatly surprised at the 
failure of Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry to secure a new lease of life, 
after ten years of continuous administration. When all allowances 
are made for the great difference of Irish conditions, the situation 
before the recent election may be compared to what the position 
in this country would have been if Mr. Baldwin had been in office 
continuously since 1922, having been returned at five successive 
elections, but never with a clear majority and always requiring 
the support of independents. That the desire for a change of 
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Government would grow increasingly during ten years was only 
to be expected. And in Ireland the reasons for desiring a change 
of Ministry are much stronger than ‘can be easily imagined in this 
country. Not the least difficulty has been that the Irish Ministers 
were almost all young men, who have held the same positions 
year after year, and would presumably have continued to hold 
them for four years more if Mr. Cosgravé had been returned 
again. The normal casualties in any Ministry which occur in 
England through the death or retirement of older men, or through 
elevations to the House of Lords, always create opportunities for 
promotion or change which have been absent in Irish politics. 
Moreover, in Ireland, with so small a population, any Government 
must inevitably become a vested interest after ten years. Local 
appointments tend more and more to become 'the monopoly of a 
narrow circle of persons who have the ear of the Ministers and 
their friends. Unless there is a reasonable alternation of Govern- 
ment by the rival parties, discontent and impatience are only to 
be'‘expected. Had Mr. Cosgrave succeeded in winning, the result 
would certainly have shown rather a determination to avoid the 
risk of allowing Mr. de Valera to assume office than any real desire 
to continue the existing régime. The electorate has now shown 
that' it is prepared to take the risk. It has undoubtedly been 
influenced: by the imminence of the International Eucharistic 
Congress in Dublin in June, which is regarded as so important an 
event that no party would produce a political crisis which might 
interfere with its success. There is no reason whatever for inter- 
preting the result as evidence of any strong desire to repudiate the 
Treaty of 1921, except in regard to the younger voters. The 
Government had become increasingly unpopular for a variety of 
reasons ; while Mr. de Valera is no longer regarded generally as 
being likely to destroy the large constructive work which has 
been carried out by Mr. Cosgrave and his able young Ministers. 
How far that assumption is justified remains to be seen. 

The main line of attack upon Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry has been 
the allegation of extravagance, and of favouring the small number 
who pay income tax to the detriment of the great majority who 
do not. At each election the Government have been increasingly 
aware that they might be overthrown by the propaganda against 
their policy in finance. Mr. Blythe, as Finance Minister, has 
introduced no less than nine successive Budgets; and on each 
recent occasion the Labour Party have declared their despair of 
obtaining any remedy until a new Finance Minister was placed in 
charge.. As an Ulster Presbyterian, Mr. Blythe is very unlike 
the usual conception of Irish politicians. Managing the finances 
of the Irish Free State with the mentality of a chartered accoun- 
tant, he has produced a balanced Budget, paid off the huge bill 
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for compensation arising from the chaos of the civil war, and 
established the credit of the Irish loans on a level which had at 
one time risen above that of British Government stocks. The 
only direction in which he has ever been willing to sanction 
expenditure on purposes which do not show financial results has 
been the encouragement of the Irish language. He is one of the 
few members of Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry who has learned to speak 
Irish fluently, and is one of the principal champions of the Gaglic 
revival in the Government party. But, except for this aspect of 
his political creed, he has been ruthlessly severe in discouraging 
every form of experimental finance. On commercial questions he 
has in general been a resolute free trader, accepting protective 
tariffs only where it could be conclusively shown that substantial 
employment would be created by fostering some Irish industry 
to supply the home market, without any serious increase in the 
cost of living. 

By meticulous attention to the details of expenditure Mr, 
Blythe has made many enemies. He has caused much dis- 
appointment by refusing to sanction schemes for drainage or 

- other works which would not have paid their way. He has 
created widespread hostility by reducing the number of persons 
employed by the State, and even by reducing the scale of old age 
pensions for a time, until he found it necessary to restore the 
former scale in deference to popular agitation. While he has thus 
made himself extremely unpopular as a strict economist, he has 
deliberately pursued a policy of encouraging rich people to settle 
in Ireland by lowering the rate of income tax. When he made his 
drastic cut of the income tax to 3s. in the pound he explained 
openly that this was being done in order to bring back rich people 
who had left the country, and to persuade others to settle in 
Ireland for sport. He has since claimed repeatedly that the policy 
has succeeded to a considerable extent. Shortly before Christmas 
he told the Dail in answer to criticisms by the Labour Party that 
any serious raising of the income tax might lead to the departure 
of rich people whose contributions to the Budget average several 
hundred thousand pounds every year. 

Purely as a business proposition, that policy had much to 
commend it. But, unfortunately for Mr. Cosgrave’s party, the 
number of income tax payers in Ireland is very small. Of those 
who do pay income tax the majority derive little benefit from the 
lower standard rate, because the allowances in relief of small 
incomes are much less generous than in England. Only those 
who have incomes of £700 a year or more have any appreciable 
advantage in comparison with the English taxpayers. Inevitably 
resentment has grown in the Free State at finding that savings by 
frugal administration are used to encourage a very small number 
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of rich people, while the demands of the Labour Party—which in 
this matter have also been adopted by Mr. de Valera’s party— 
are constantly refused. Consequently the Government has for 


years been denounced throughout the poorer counties as being 
committed to helping rich people alone. The fact that such people 

ide most of Mr. Cosgrave’s party funds has not helped his 
popularity, and has given colour to the accusation that he was 
identified with the old Unionists. 

Propaganda against the Government on these lines has been 
very skilfully conducted. With it has been coupled a persistent 
denunciation of the number of large salaries paid to Government 
employees. Some years ago the Fianna Fail Party placarded the 
country with posters giving a complete list of all salaries of £1000 
ayearor more. When all judges, important civil servants, State 
lawyers, and such people are added to the list of Cabinet Ministers 
(who have been paid much less than {2000 a year for strenuous 
constructive work) the list is quite considerable. It is easy to 
understand the effect of such propaganda in nearly all parts of 
Ireland, where small farmers scarcely ever see any considerable 
sum of money except at fair days and regard a salary of even £500 
a year as disgracefully extravagant. The women voters are still 
more susceptible to such propaganda; and among the agricul- 
tural labourers it has produced an overwhelming revulsion against 
the Cosgrave Ministry. 

On such lines Mr. de Valera and his friends have gradually 
persuaded a great proportion of voters that the Government are a 
self-seeking group, whose chief concern is to provide handsomely 
for themselves and their friends at the public expense. They have 
been assisted particularly in this matter by the scale of remunera- 
tion which, under the Treaty, is paid to the Governor-General. 
The Treaty stipulated that the Governor-General should be 
appointed under the same conditions as in Canada, which meant 
that his salary must be £10,000 a year, with an adequate establish- 
ment. The combined vote for the Governor-General and his 
establishment has totalled more than {20,000 a year; and 
although his income is in fact taxed on the full scale, his salary 
has been denounced as the symbol of the ‘ grand Imperial scale ’ 
which the Government was accused of adopting. On every 
occasion the Labour Party hitherto has voted with the Repub- 
licans for a drastic reduction in the Governor-General’s expenses. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that this question will be raised in 
the first Budget introduced by the new Government. It has been 
argued throughout that, even if the salary of the Governor-General 
is fixed by the Treaty, the scale of his establishment is open 
to revision; and in the present state of financial stringency 
everywhere the new Government will scarcely anticipate serious 
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trouble for insisting upon retrenchment at the Governor-General’s 


To cut down the salaries of Cabinet Ministers, judges, and 
civil servants will presumably be one of the first items on 
the Republican Government’s programme. Though the total 
economy will be small, the moral effect will certainly give prestige 
to Mr. de Valera. Ireland has so far escaped the full blast of the 
‘economic blizzard’ which has stricken most other countries, 
There has been no overwhelming compulsion to reduce salaries, 
Mr. Blythe, in introducing his supplementary Budget last October; 
announced that he would meet half the anticipated deficit by 
economies and the remainder by raising the income tax to 4s, in 
the pound, and the petrol tax to the same levelasin England. But 
he did not specify what economies the Government would enforce. 
It might have been better politics for Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
if they had risked the anger of their richer friends by reducing 
salaries forthwith instead of having to face the accusation of being 
impenitent allies of the well-to-do. 

A much more serious retrenchment problem will arise in regard 
to the army. From over 50,000 men when the civil war ended in 
1922 the army has been reduced to little more than 5000 ; andits 
cost is below £1,500,000 a year. Its efficiency is remarkable, as 
anyone who has seen the military tattoo in Dublin can testify. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, as Minister for Defence, has also made good pro- 
gress in establishing several categories of reserves which have been 
steadily increasing in numbers. But the Labour Party, with its 
pacifist theories, has consistently voted against expenditure on 
the army as sheer waste ; while the Republicans have complained 
(not without reason) that its only real purpose has been to reinforce 
the police against the possibility of any revolutionary attempt to 
overthrow the settlement based on the Treaty. What will be done 
about it now is one of the vital questions for the future. Mr. de 
Valera insists that the gunmen are no serious menace, and that all 
reason for revolutionary tendencies in the I.R.A. will disappear if 
the oath of allegiance is abolished by a simple amendment of the 
Constitution. Mr. Cosgrave refuses to regard the gunmen as 
being so easily satisfied. Mr. de Valera can scarcely abolish the 
army in conformity with his principles of making Ireland a self- 
sufficient State ; and it may quite conceivably be required to deal 
with the gunmen if they continue their activities against those 
who have hitherto given evidence against them. The most 
reckless and determined of them have been kept under detention 
by Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, especially under the recent Public 
Safety Act, which was introduced to stop the widespread intimi- 
dation of jurors and witnesses. But both the Labour Party and 
the Republicans are pledged to repeal the Public Safety Act, 
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having contested its passage at every stage. Mr. de Valera’s first 
action has been to release most of the revolutionaries whom 
Mr. Cosgrave had imprisoned. They both assert that there was 
neither justification nor need for the drastic powers which Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government assumed under the Act, even though he 
made it a permanent part of the Constitution. They claim that 
the whole revolutionary movement will cease once the oath of 
allegiance is removed from the Constitituon. It is, of course, just 
possible that they are right, though their view appears remarkably 
optimistic. But if experience shows that their optimism is 
mistaken, then the new policy towards the army may be extremely 
dangerous. If the Republican-Labour alliance reduces it to im- 
potence in the name of economy and undermines its morale 
by leaving it in doubt as to its proper functions, the gunmen will 
naturally be emboldened. The position of the police, who have 
hitherto been engaged in repressing the illegal societies, will in any 
event be far from enviable. 

Another question of retrenchment which may easily assume 
much larger dimensions is the future of the Senate. Mr. de 
Valera has consistently demanded a reduction of its size on 
grounds of economy. He has also expressed scepticism as to its 
value as a part of the Constitution. Its history has not been 
altogether impressive. At first it consisted largely of a nominated 
element which gave substantial representation to the landowning 
and business interests. Under the Constitution there were to be 
triennial elections to renew one-quarter of it until it became 
wholly elected. The original plan of treating the whole Free 
State as one constituency for these elections proved unworkable, 
as only a small fraction of the electorate took the trouble to vote. 
The Constitution was then amended to provide that the Dail 
and Senate should vote together to fill the vacancies. The result 
of that system has been to make the present Senate more and 
more a replica of the Dail, divided into parties which vote strictly 
according to their party allegiance. But the Senate still includes 
a number of prominent public men who would never beelected 
to the Dail—men like Mr. Jameson, Mr. Guinness or Mr. Crosbie, 
and!others who represent either the public-spirited landlords or 
the, banking and business interests. With their support it may be 
that a majority will be found to resist Mr. de Valera’s efforts in 
the Dail to abolish the oath of allegiance. But if that should 
happen, Mr. de Valera might very probably go to the country at 
an early date, with the total abolition of the Senate as one of the 
principal planks in his platform. He would probably gain much 
support for that policy as a measure of economy, and Mr. Cosgrave 
would certainly not have his hands strengthened by being identi- 
fied with whatever attitude the Senate may adopt. 
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On all these questions of retrenchment, which will probably 
figure in the first Budget of the new Government, the Labour 
Party may be expected to support Mr. de Valera wholeheartedly. 
The question of the oath of allegiance is much more complicated, 
The Labour Party have never troubled much about it. As 
upholders of the Treaty, they have hitherto regarded it as indis- 
pensable ; but the Statute of Westminster is generally believed 
to have given the right to the Free State to make any alteration 
it wishes in its Constitution, and there have already been seventeen 
separate amendments to it. On principle the Labour Party 
dislike the idea of any oath being administered which may 
prevent an elected representative from taking his seat. If the 
oath could be abolished without serious consequences, they would 
certainly vote for its abolition. After the recent conference of 
the Labour Party in Dublin it was announced that they would 
support Mr. de Valera’s attitude ; but a few days afterwards Mr, 
Norton, who will lead the party in the Dail as Mr. O’Connell has 
lost his seat, announced that the party would not allow Mr. de 
Valera to sidetrack its economic programme by indulging in 
purely political controversies. The Labour Party has suffered 
at each election by the loss of its ablest leaders in the Dail. Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, who is an Englishman, and has been much the 
ablest leader of the Party, found refuge in the Senate. He and 
his principal colleagues are much too internationally minded to 
incur a political conflict with London if it can be avoided, for fear 
of economic reprisals and the withdrawal of Imperial Preference 
for the Irish export trade. 

Procedure by negotiation would seem probable in regard to 
Mr. de Valera’s claim to withhold payment of the land purchase 
annuities, amounting to £3,000,000 a year, which have hitherto 
been paid under the Treaty by Mr. Cosgrave’s Government. 
Unless Mr. de Valera wishes to court defeat in the Dail, he can 
scarcely take any direct action which would involve an immediate 
conflict with Great Britain, because the Labour Party would 
never risk the economic consequences that would involve. But 
Mr. de Valera has put the issue formally to various distinguished 
lawyers at the Irish Bar, and he claims to have a decided opinion 
from three of them that there is a clear legal case for withholding 
payment. They are able lawyers of high standing ; and in his 
own party Mr. de Valera is fully supported by other prominent 
lawyers who hold the same view. It would seem that there is at 
least a sufficient case to lay before a judicial tribunal. But the 
problem of what court Mr. de Valera would recognise for such 
arbitration raises many vital questions. The Labour Party have 
been persuaded that the matter ought to be raised, instead of 
paying the money without question to London every year; but 
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they may find themselves caught in far-reaching controversies 
over this question. Mr. de Valera would certainly refuse to 
recognise the right of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to decide the matter. He would presumably demand that it be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal. But as the British Govern- 
ment has firmly refused to admit of any inter-Commonwealth 
dispute being settled by outside intervention, there will be 
difficulty in finding a basis of agreement. Even Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government has persistently challenged the right of appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. On the claim that 
all the Dominions should resist any right of appeal beyond their 
own supreme courts in ordinary private law-suits they have met 
with considerable support at the Imperial Conferences. The ques- 
tion has been left undecided ; but in regard to inter-Commonwealth 
disputes the Cosgrave Ministry would probably have admitted 
the authority of the Privy Council. The Labour Party, however, 
has taken a special interest in the development of Dominion 
status in the League of Nations, and has pressed Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government hard to insist upon treating the League as the only 
international tribunal. The Cosgrave Government shared this 
view to the extent of signing the Pact for Arbitration on Inter- 
national Disputes without those reservations which the British 
Government inserted to exclude inter-Commonwealth disputes, 
Even in Mr. Cosgrave’s party there are probably‘some members— 
and there are certainly some of the Independents—who would 
join with Mr. de Valera and the Labour Party in insisting upon a 
reference to the Hague Tribunal. The land annuities may very 
possibly become a test case in this matter, which will strengthen 
Mr. de Valera’s desire to challenge the claims of the Imperial 
Government. 

But while the Labour Party’s previous record suggests that 
they may easily become involved with the Republicans in a 
conflict with the British Government over arbitration on the land 
purchase annuities, the prospect has been greatly complicated by 
the adoption of Protection in Great Britain. To refuse the benefits 
of Imperial Preference to the Irish Free State is now a perfectly 
simple matter ; and the Irish Labour Party may show much less 
interest than hitherto in their demands for extending the latitude 
of‘ Dominion status ’ if they are faced with the possibility of losing 
the present advantages of that status. They are primarily a 
group of earnest trade unionists desperately concerned about 
unemployment and bad housing conditions. Unemployment has 
grown seriously during the past year, through a shrinkage of the 
agricultural export trade to Great Britain during the trade depres- 
sion. It has been increased by a considerable influx of returning 
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to their own people in Ireland for support in despair of finding 
work abroad. Emigration had fallen to a very low figure for some 
years past, and now the tide has actually turned the other way, 
The influx of unemployed would be very rapidly increased if 
a political conflict between Dublin and London should create 
prejudice against Irish workers in Great Britain and lead to the 
repatriation of Irish men and women who are now receiving 
unemployment relief here. That prospect, and still more the fear 
of losing Imperial Preference in the British markets, would 
unquestionably affect the attitude of the Labour Party; and 
Mr. de Valera would have great difficulty in keeping their support 
if he were determined to carry his political convictions into 
practice. 

On the other hand, the Irish Labour Party share Mr. de 
Valera’s ardent faith in protective tariffs. They have both 
attacked the Government consistently for its general policy of 
promoting Anglo-Irish trade. The conflict of policies is familiar 
in every country. Mr. Hogan, the Minister for Agriculture, has 
been the chief exponent of the view that prosperity in Ireland 
can only be increased by improving the quality and quantity of 
agricultural exports to England. He has achieved magnificent 
results in fostering Anglo-Irish trade, and has even persuaded 
the farmers to accept cheerfully his drastic legislation for the 
inspection and grading of exports, for which exporting licences 
are now required. Mr. de Valera has repeatedly acknowledged 
the courage and candour with which Mr. Hogan has advocated 
that policy. But both he and the Labour Party denounce it as 
a deliberate renunciation of the policy of making Ireland self- 
supporting. Mr. Hogan replies that their policy of high protective 
tariffs must raise the cost of living in Ireland, and lead back toa 
simplicity of life which may have satisfied Robinson Crusoe but 
will not satisfy modern Ireland. Mr. de Valera has never denied 
that high protective tariffs would make it necessary to do without 
certain things ; but he claims that a self-respecting nation must 
be willing to make such sacrifices. The Labour Party, who 
represent a working class which has no luxuries to lose, support 
Mr. de Valera’s programme of tariffs in the belief that it must 
create new industries in Ireland and so provide employment. 
To that the Cosgrave party reply that every reduction of imports 
must recoil on the export trade, and that the Irish farmers will be 
so injured that unemployment in agriculture will grow much 
faster than employment can grow in industry. That controversy 
will probably endure for generations in Ireland, as in all countries. 
But the protective policy will certainly be tried boldly by the new 
Government. Under existing economic conditions, in a country 
which has scarcely any industries and depends overwhelmingly 
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upon the export of its agricultural products, the results can 
scarcely fail to intensify economic depression. But Mr. de Valera 
has always told the people that they must be prepared to make 
sacrifices for their ideals. They have now returned him to power, 
certainly not with any desire to incur sacrifices, but in the belief 
that by his retrenchment programme and by withholding the land 
annuities he will have a sufficient margin to tide over the experi- 
mental stage. He is certainly helped rather than hindered by the 
fact that his Government cannot hope to live for long. Economic 
depression cannot possibly be eased within a short time by the 
programme which he intends to carry out; but he will win 
popularity by taxing the rich and by initiating plans for creating 
Irish industries behind tariff walls. A good deal will depend upon 
the attitude of the Senate towards his programme. It is generally 
unpopular, as a body which exists chiefly to represent the wealthier 
classes ; and it is still regarded as the last stronghold of the former 
Unionists. If it should obstruct his programme in any important 
matter—and most of its members will probably wish to obstruct 
nearly all that he has in view—then a direct conflict between the 
two Houses, combined with a strongly Nationalist appeal con- 
cerning the land annuities, would give him every prospect of 
success at the next election later in the present year. He has 
gained an immense advantage by at last obtaining the initiative 
in political strategy. Mr. Cosgrave’s party will under the new 
conditions have a thankless task ; for they no longer have their 
former prestige as an indispensable Ministry, while they will be 
identified with all the Imperial and conservative interests which 
Fianna Fail intends to attack. 

But no one can say yet how Mr. de Valera will respond to the 
responsibilities of his new position. The prevalent conception of 
him in England is widely mistaken. He has none of the usual 
talents of a demagogue, but is a pedantic and long-winded speaker 
with a monotonous voice and delivery. Although he is an 
American citizen, he is half Irish, being the son of an Irish mother 
who married a Spanish musician in the United States; but his 
public career has shown none of that impetuosity which might be 
expected of his southern blood. Even his rise to prominence in 
Irish politics was due simply to the accident of his being the only 
survivor of the leaders of the insurrection of 1916, when his 
sentence of execution was commuted because he was an American 
citizen. A mathematician of considerable attainments, he never 
escapes, even in politics, from the atmosphere of abstract calcula- 
tions. It is not even true to say that he hates England. He 
is hostile only because the British connexion prevents Ireland 
attaining the full logical development of his nationalist prin- 
ciples. Compromise is entirely alien to his nature, and his 
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intransigence is greatly strengthened by his ascetic desire for 
martyrdom, which he is able to inspire in others, expecting that 
all his followers will share it. To fail in a direct challenge to the 
British Government would be to him more glorious than to achieve 
even a compromise which gained much more than anyone expected. 
That was his attitude in 1916, and again in 1921. It will surprise 
all those who have watched his career if he changes, even under 
the necessities of presiding over a Government which does not 
command an independent majority. But experience in office has 
always produced unexpected changes in politicians; and in 
Ireland, not less than in other countries, politics are full of 
surprises. 
DENIS GwYNn. 





THE TRAGEDY OF IVAR KREUGER 


Many people have heard or read about Ivar Kreuger, but the 
number of those who had met him was comparatively small ; 
that of people who knew him was smaller still. To the world he 
was just a great figure, ‘the Swedish Millionaire Match King,’ 
in the same way that there are oil, or copper, or even pork ‘ kings.’ 
Yet the popular idea of the financial or industrial magnate was 
never less applicable to anybody than to the astounding Swedish 
genius who has just so unexpectedly put an end to his life. Ivar 
Kreuger was in every way a most extraordinary personality. There 
was nothing he loathed more than to be made a centre of attention, 
and, unlike somany others who pretend to hate and shun publicity, 
but do everything to get it, he was genuinely concerned if people 
wrote or talked about him. His modesty and his reticence to 
make himself seen or heard were proverbial. To his fellow- 
students he had been known under the nickname of ‘ The Silent 
One.’ When he was at the very pinnacle of fame he might have 
been described as ‘ The Invisible One,’ since he possessed a unique 
capacity for avoiding people. 

Ivar Kreuger may be said to have had no personal requirements. 
Only lilies of the valley formed a poetical exception, and had to 
be put on his table irrespective of the season. He was fond of 
books and good pictures, but was never a collector. He read a 
very great deal and was familiar with a large part of European 
literature in the original texts, not from translations. His 
command of English was perfect, but he spoke with an American 
accent acquired during the seven years he spent in the United 
States from the age of twenty to twenty-seven. He also spoke 
excellent French and good German—curiously enough, rather 
more with an American than a Swedish accent. Like Napoleon, 
he could sleep at any hour and in any circumstances. One night 
in New York he returned with one of his collaborators from some 
very late conference. He sat down and fell asleep immediately, 
while the other man wrote a report of their meeting. At regular 
intervals his colleague would wake him up and read out bits of 
the report ; Kreuger would discuss in the minutest way the 
details, and then sleep again till the next portion of the report 
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was ready. On the other hand, he sometimes went for several 
days and nights without any sleep at all. If his brain was 
absorbed by some great scheme, he forgot all about food too. He 
would sometimes sit for several days without interruption and 
ignore all suggestions of food, until, finally yielding to the pres- 
sure of others, he would order something and eat it without 
rising from his desk. 

So much for the personal idiosyncrasies of this remarkable 
man : they deserve attention only because of the importance of 
the work which he accomplished. The rapidity and scope of the 
expansion of the Kreuger interests in the world represent a 
unique achievement. Within an almost incredibly short time 
the Swedish engineer Ivar Kreuger became not only his country’s 
and the world’s match king, but also established his group of 
companies as the leading financial organisation of Europe. In 
addition to these interests he also controlled, or very largely 
influenced, the international mortgage and bond markets, as well 
as a number of banks in various countries, and also the pulp, 
timber, iron ore, cément, electrical, telephone, and ball-bearing 
industries. He also bought large quantities of real estate, and 
his group own a very great number of houses in most of the 
capitals of Europe, particularly in Paris and Berlin. The basis 
of his interests was constantly widening: only recently he had 
turned his attention to the gold mining industry. 

He was by training a civil engineer and a steel specialist, After 
a fascinating and adventurous career in America, Mexico, and 
South Africa he returned to Stockholm, and, still a very young 
man, he founded in 1907, with his friend Paul Toll, the firm of 
Kreuger & Toll. It soon became one of the leading building 
firms in Sweden. In 1913 for the first time he turned his atten- 
tion to the match industry, in which his father, Consul Ernest 
Kreuger, was interested as the director of a small match manu- 
facturing company in his native town of Kalmar. Within four 
years Ivar Kreuger developed the match factories with which 
he had become connected to such an extent that his principal 
competitors could be persuaded to amalgamate with him. Out 
of this amalgamation of Kreuger’s ‘Fiirenade Taendsticks’ 
combine with the ‘ Jénképping’ group arose the great Swedish 
Match Trust, which was started in 1917 with an original capital 
of 45,000,000 kroner. Through a number of extremely compli- 
cated transactions Kreuger acquired, despite his comparatively 
modest investment, control of this company, and used for this 
purpose the original concern of Kreuger & Toll, which he turned 
into a holding company. Under his personal guidance, and 
thanks to the well-planned-out and scientific management, the 
Swedish Match Company soon began to conquer one export . 
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market after another. When, after the war was over, a number 
of States decided to establish their own match industries and to 
protect them with tariffs, Kreuger saw his great chance and 
adopted a system which not only removed the obstacles to his 
further expansion, but actually consolidated and facilitated it. 
The new method was that of combining his match transactions 
with State financing. Since the manufacturing of matches formed 
a considerable source of revenue to most States, it was possible 
for Kreuger to institute his system in a large number of countries. 
It may be said that without this combination of State financing 
and the acquisition of State monopolies the Swedish Match Trust 
and its presiding genius would never have gained the position in 
the world that they did. The world production of matches is, 
after all, a relatively small matter if compared with some of the 
other leading industries. It is said that Kreuger controlled 
160 factories distributed over forty different countries. But when 
it is remembered that the total number of those employed in 
these factories amounts to only 60,000 people, then, even making 
every allowance for rationalising devices of all kinds, a supreme 
degree of mechanisation and highly skilled labour and scientific 
management, it becomes apparent that on the- purely industrial 
side the Kreuger match combine is reduced to rather limited 
proportions. What gave Kreuger an unprecedented and un- 
rivalled position in the world of industry and finance was, not 
the production of matches, important though it is, but the fact 
that this production became for him the stimulus for assuming: 
other and vital functions. He became a great international 
distributor, or re-distributor, of credit. To obtain his match 
monopolies, or at least a large share, in the match production of 
the various countries he granted them loans. Fifteen ‘ Match 
Loans ’ have been granted by the Kreuger group in this manner, 
totalling 1,200,000,000 Swedish kroner. Thus he acquired the 
match monopoly in Yugoslavia against a loan of 22,000,000 
dollars, in Hungary against a loan of 36,000,000 dollars, and in 
Roumania against a loan of 30,000,000 dollars. In Lithuania and 
Latvia he obtained the monopoly by loans of 6,000,000 dollars 
to each, and in Bolivia and Ecuador for loans of 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 dollars respectively. Kreuger’s biggest loan was to 
Germany. To that country alone he lent 125,000,000 dollars 
against a large participation in the German State match mono- 
poly. At a time when the monetary position of France was very 
different from the present, and when she could not raise money 
anywhere else, Kreuger lent her 75,000,000 dollars and helped 
Poincaré to carry through the stabilisation of the franc. He did 
not obtain a match monopoly in France, but secured various 
commercial advantages for his group. Thus he gradually gained 
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control over four-fifths of the world’s match industry. Soviet 
Russia was his only serious competitor, and made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to blackmail him into including her among his 
clients, a list of which is given in the following table: 


Country. Currency. Amount. 
Germany . , . USA.dollars . . 125,000,000 
Poland é é F 42,400,000 
Hungary . < " 36,000,000 
Roumania . 6 : 30,000,000 
Yugoslavia é 22,000,000 
Turkey ; ; ; 10,000,000 
Latvia . . ‘ 6,000,000 
Lithuania . . i 6,000,000 
Dantzig . j ‘ I,000,000 
Ecuador . ° A 3,000,000 
Bolivia : ‘ ‘ 2,000,000 
Guatemala . é ‘ 2,000,000 


Total . . 285,400,000 


Greece - Pounds sterling . . 1,000,000 
Roumania ‘ auiccas 380,690 


Total . . — 1,380,690 


Esthonia Pi . Swedish kroner. ; 7,000,000 


Where and how did he find the funds, not only for these 
match loans, but for his other investments conducted on so wide 
and so international a scale? Furthermore, what prompted 
him to make these investments? It was only possible for the 
Kreuger combine to carry through its numerous transactions 
because it succeeded in building up large capital resources of its 
own, and at the same time establish a very close connexion with 
the world’s principal money reservoirs. Kreuger realised at an 
early stage of his expansion the need of securing British and 
American financial support, and set himself the task of achieving 
this. He was most successful. With the help of the financial 
circles of Great Britain and America he made the Swedish Match 
and the Kreuger & Toll shares and debentures into a most popu- 
lar international security, quoted on most of the leading stock 
exchanges. Side by side with the extension of the activities of 
his Swedish companies Kreuger created, together with some pro- 
minent American financiers, the International Match Corpora- 
tion, a concern with immense resources at its disposal. This 
company acquired large interests in Canada, South America, 
Japan and Europe. Since 1928 the original holding company of 
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Kreuger & Toll was given a new field of activity. It became a 
kind of financial agent and broker to the Swedish Match and to 
the International Match Companies, one of its functions being 
the raising in Sweden and abroad of the funds which these com- 
panies could re-lend to other countries, or which would enable 
them to acquire and hold in their portfolio long-term obligations 
that could not be re-financed elsewhere. 

The methods of financing the daily growing engagements of 
the Kreuger group were comparatively simple. The flotation of 
issues, while market conditions throughout the world favoured 
his issuing policy and the issues were readily absorbed, was the 
first and principal channel through which he obtained his vast 
resources. Here it may be observed that Kreuger never acted as 
an issuing house and never floated off his loans to the various 
countries as such, but that the securities issued and introduced 
by him on the New York, London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Ziirich and other bourses were securities of his own companies. 
Thus it may be said that at times his international credit stood 
higher than that of the countries he wanted to finance, for he 
frequently succeeded in borrowing the money required for 
financing them, when they themselves could not do it. But it 
is important to emphasise that he did not grant loans in a rash 
or indiscriminate way. The terms and conditions on which 
these were granted even to the poorer countries were such that 
they provided for the maximum degree of safety. 

Whenever Kreuger came to an understanding with a country 
with regard to the creation of a match monopoly the following 
methods were adopted: The State established a fiscal match 
monopoly, which was endowed with the sole rights of manu- 
facturing, importing and selling matches. This monopoly was 
then assigned by the State to the Swedish Match Company, or 
to one of its subsidiaries, for a period of years against the pay- 
ment of a certain annual royalty. The royalty increased with 
increased consumption. A contract to that effect was sanctioned 
by the Parliament of the country in question and became law, 
These royalties, together with a Government guarantee, formed 
the basis of the monopoly loans. The amount of each loan was 
usually established in such a way that interest charges plus 
amortisation were calculated on a basis of a 25 to 50 per cent. 
cover per annum, and sometimes this margin was even greater. 
Kreuger’s caution went so far that numerous contracts also 
contained a clause that the Swedish Match Company was to pay 
its royalties into a special banking account in New York, on 
which the respective Governments could only draw after the 
full amount required for payment of interest and amortisation 
charges of the loan had been handed over to the representative 
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of the company. In most countries the Kreuger group arranged 
to take the administration of the monopoly into its own hands, 
and thus it actually controls the revenue that forms the basis of 
the interest service on the loans. Some countries have also pro- 
vided the Swedish Match Trust with additional security for their 
loans. In Hungary the Kreuger loan of 1928 received consider- 
able land mortgage guarantees ; in Greece the special guarantees 
are in charge of the ‘ International Finance Commission’; in 
Yugoslavia and Roumania they are in charge of the independent 
Monopoly Administration. But the German loan has no special 
guarantees, and the revenue of the match monopoly is not 
payable into a special account, as in some of the lesser coun- 
tries. The German Government was anxious to preserve the 
dignity of German credit in this aspect, but sufficient assurances 
were given that, even if a moratorium of the Young Plan became 
necessary (and it must be remembered that in addition to the 
125,000,000 dollar match monopoly loan Kreuger, as a gesture of 
confidence in Germany, subscribed 56,000,000 kroner of the Young 
Loan), the payment of interest on the Match Loan and the Young 
Loan would not be suspended. 

These details concerning the conditions and terms of the 
various Kreuger loans are interesting, because they prove the 
extreme soundness and solidity of that enormous and imposing 
superstructure he succeeded in building in so remarkably short 
a time. What greater safeguards could have been created? 
Most of the Governments to which he lent money could not touch 
it until they had put him in funds for the payment of both interest 
and amortisation charges. Others, like Germany, were estimated 
to be incapable of defaulting. And the commodity on which the 
loans and monopolies were based (matches) was less subject to 
fluctuations than almost anything else. But with the continued 
progress of the Kreuger combine as a factor in international 
finance it was becoming more and more apparent to its leader 
that he had to seek an ever-increasing field of activity offering 
stable earning possibilities. His fundamental idea that the profit 
from match manufacturing was a most stable source of revenue 
enabling him to pay interest and dividends still held true. It 
was essential, however, to find other sources of stable revenue as 
well, for Kreuger realised that the continuation of his issuing 
policy depended on his capacity to maintain a big dividend rate. 
That is why he began to take up large participations in the 
various other industries I have mentioned, as well as in the bond 
market, mortgages, real estate, and banks. Thus he tried to dis- 
tribute his risks over a number of investments which appeared to 
be least likely to be affected by the downward movement which 
had already set in. In this domain, too, the rapidity of the 
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expansion of the Kreuger interests was as astounding as the 
growth of the actual match business, and here also the sums 
invested amount to many hundreds of millions of Swedish crowns. 

It is inevitable that in the course of this amazing develop- 
ment he should have exposed himself to the attacks of enemies, 
rivals, blackmailers, or just ordinary gamblers also conduct- 
ing their operations on an international scale. Kreuger’s very 
universality and the international character of his numerous 
interests greatly facilitated all such operations. While the 
prices of the various Kreuger securities were usually determined 
almost entirely by the London and New York Stock Exchanges, 
since the inception of the downward movement quotations on 
the Stockholm Bourse were not infrequently under par. An 
international consortium gambling @ la baisse seemed to exercise 
the highest possible pressure. The enormous commitments in 
Germany were made the subject of most unfavourable comments. 
Then the rumour was spread that the Soviet Government was 
behind the great onslaught on Kreuger. Finally, even the 
legend of the invention of a permanent match or lighter was 
used to contribute to the prevailing feeling of uneasiness about 
the Kreuger companies. Even if the two latter weapons proved 
ineffectual, because they were rapidly discounted by the public 
at their proper value, the emphasis of the heavy German com- 
mitments did not fail to have a harmful effect. 

Then a transaction, which Kreuger carried through despite 
the increasing crisis, also found a wrong and harmful interpre- 
tation. He established a community of interests between the 
Swedish telephone company of L. M. Ericsson, controlled by 
Kreuger & Toll, with the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in America. The assumption that he was‘ getting out ’ 
of his telephone interests, or that he was trying to get rid of them 
because the burden was too heavy for him, was absolutely wrong. 
Not only was there at that moment no apparent reason for 
Kreuger to wish to free himself of this commitment, but nothing 
could have been in more flagrant opposition to his business 
methods than to sell his interests in a business, to which he had 
only just turned his attention, for the mere purpose of taking a 
quick profit or of escaping a fresh liability. What did take place 
was an exchange of shares between the two companies, and, 
among other things, an agreement to exchange patents and to 
collaborate in the negotiations or working of further concessions. 
The initiative of this arrangement belonged to the Ericsson 
Company, and its object was to avoid unnecessary and costly 
competition in the future. It was pointed out that in many 
countries, as, for instance, in Mexico or the Argentine, two 
telephone companies were in operation, and not only fought each 
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other bitterly, but, of course, had also to bear the cost of two 
separate installations. And the advantages of the exchange of 
patents, of general scientific and commercial collaboration, as well 
as of an alliance instead of a war in the field of concessions require 
no comments or explanations. This exchange also made the 
Kreuger group the biggest, or at any rate the most important, 
shareholders in the American company, thus consolidating its 
influence in the United States. 

The fear that this indefatigable man would finally succumb 
under the strain and burden of his work, his enormous responsi- 
bilities and attacks of his enemies, has been frequently expressed. 
But for years he appeared to possess nerves of iron and a perfectly 
amazing constitution. Only his most intimate friends knew that 
the heart disease, which he had acquired asa result of yellow 
fever when building a bridge in Mexico many years ago, and 
which seemed to have completely vanished, had suddenly 
returned and developed as a result of overwork and struggle 
against his unsurmountable difficulties. His recent stay in New 
York seems to have completely wrecked his health, and when he 
realised his true position he had a nervous breakdown. 

Those who observed him in conference, however, could have 
noticed that even in the past his peculiarly acute sensitiveness 
betrayed a high degree of nervous tension. His receptive powers 
and the intuitive way in which he grasped the meaning and 
intentions of men’s words and actions were extraordinary. 
There was something infinitely attractive in his sincerity and 
artlessness, in his charm and obvious honesty. He had a quiet, 
reticent, but persuasive manner, which was perhaps one of the 
principal causes of his success. Kreuger’s personality inspired 
confidence—his ways were soothing and removed the possibility 
of conflict. He never destroyed his competitors or his enemies, 
but usually tried to make peace with them on terms they could 
not but find honourable, and frequently quite profitable too. 
During the last few years he was devoting all his time and energy 
to the financial aspect of his vast organisation. The actual 
management of the Match Trust, the telephone, the pulp and 
wood, building, real estate, cement, ball-bearing, iron ore, gold, 
and various other industrial and commercial interests was in the 
hands of his trusted collaborators. He knew how to select his 
colleagues and assistants, and how to ensure smooth and success- 
ful work in the common interest. If he acquired the patent of a 
new machine, he also secured the services of its inventor. The 
kindness and comprehension with which he treated his subordi- 
nates made him easily accessible to all of them, but nobody would 
have dared to approach him in any trivial or unimportant matter. 
He was known to them as ‘I.K.,’ and they used to say that if 
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they were talking to him about something which was a metre 
long, he understood it before the twentieth centimetre was 
reached and promptly gave his decision! Paul Toll, also an 
engineer, his old friend and original partner in their first venture, 
is still in charge of Kreuger & Toll. Of the other principal 
collaborators, many are friends who were either at school or 
studied engineering with him. The number of engineers employed 
by Kreuger was very considerable, and they rather disproved the 
popular contention that, whereas a business man may successfully 
manage a technical undertaking, a technician is seldom a good 
business man. The presence of so many highly capable people 
in charge of the group’s interests not only helped Kreuger to 
achieve his successes, but is a justification for the hope that the 
great Swedish trust will carry on even after the disappearance of 
Kreuger himself. This is not the least of the dead man’s merits. 

The reasons which prompted Ivar Kreuger to commit suicide 
will always remain a matter of conjecture. But let us try to 
reconstitute the atmosphere in which he lived. In that light his 
death acquires a tragically symbolic aspect. His suicide was 
certainly not the desperate gesture of the gambler who has failed, 
nor was it that of a moral coward. This man, who for a number of 
years had been the world’s greatest financial and industrial 
‘animateur,’ was an optimist. He had a great plan, a great idea, 
which was the transfusion of capital from the rich countries into 
the poorer ones for purposes of investment. To achieve and 
facilitate that object he built up his enormous organisation, and 
for a while he was successful. He tried to nurse a very sick world 
back to health and prosperity again, and, as was pointed out in 
the leading article of The Times dedicated to his memory, in that 
respect he acted not unlike the Bank of England. The very 
juxtaposition is the highest possible tribute that can be paid to 
an individual financier and industrialist. 

There are, of course, two methods of curing a patient. One is 
to administer a strong purge, which, painful though it may be, 
sometimes brings about a speedy recovery. But sometimes it also 
kills the patient. Another method is the infusion of new blood, 
which is sometimes also fraught with mortal danger. The 
pessimist invariably prefers the first method. The optimist adopts 
the second one. And Ivar Kreuger was an optimist. He believed 
in humanity’s instinct for self-preservation and in its common 
sense. He thought that with encouragement it could accomplish 
a return to prosperity in a short time. He tried to provide the 
necessary stimulus. Perhaps the tempo adopted by him was too 
rapid. But he became the master of expansion, a supreme artist 
in. the constructive utilisation of credit. His calmness, self- 
possession, detachment, personal disinterestedness and determina- 
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tion in face of this stupendous task he had set himself were 
absolutely unique. He was not an international speculator who had 
lost all measure of proportion, but a man who was animated by an 
idea, and, despite the greatest handicaps, he was carrying it out, 

I have tried to show how solidly his superstructure was built, 
how sound the foundations were on which he had established it, 
but he had not taken into consideration the possibility of an 
earthquake. Can one blame him for that? That earthquake— 
the world crisis—destroyed those very foundations and upset 
the normal functioning of his intricate and enormous organisation, 
The overwhelming crisis of illiquidity, which spread over the world 
during 1931 and affected debtor and creditor nations alike, could 
not but affect a group with such world-wide ramifications and 
commitments. 

In days of comparative prosperity he had obtained the 
necessary funds through the flotation of issues ; later, when things 
began to get difficult and the issuing of securities had to be 
discontinued, he still managed to obtain large banking credits 
on an international scale. Meanwhile, however, the problem had 
arisen, not so much of how to transact fresh business, but how to 
finance the existing commitments till such a time when the 
international markets would once again be capable of absorbing 
his issues and thus enable him to carry on. Yet this time, to 
which the optimist Ivar Kreuger was looking forward as a 
certainty, was moving further and further away. And the crisis 
was progressing. Could he have foreseen that half the world 
would default ? Could he have foreseen that since the abandon- 
ment by England of the gold standard about 750 foreign exchange 
regulations would be issued in various countries, making a con- 
tinuation of normal business quite impossible ? Could he have 
foreseen the tariff bog into which this world is rapidly slipping ? 
He did not believe that the crisis could gain such proportions, 
and he staked his optimism against it. He lost. Perhaps if he 
had been able to secure further help in his native country or 
abroad he would have continued to live and to work. But Sweden 
alone could no longer carry him—he had already drawn on her 
resources to the utmost limit of her capacity—and the rest of the 
world was either incapable or unwilling to increase its existing 
commitments in the Kreuger group. All he could hope for was 
the co-operation of Swedish and foreign interests in the work of 
gradually reducing the size or even of dissolving his concern. He 
preferred to withdraw altogether from the stage. Perhaps it was 
only because he was tired and disappointed and broken in health. 
That is what he said in a letter to one of his friends. Perhaps, 
also,{he thought that his disappearance would, facilitate matters 
forfeverybody, and make the task of untying the knot easier for 
his successors. But there can be no doubt that he realised the 
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bankruptcy of his idea, which, I hope, does not mean the bank- 
ruptcy of his companies. 

He was in many ways like his compatriot Charles XII., King 
of Sweden. Their native land was too small for both of them, and 
they both set out to conquer the world. Both had experienced 
an incredibly rapid rise to fame and power, an even more rapid 
decline, and finally the tragic end by means of a bullet. The 
death of both provoked consternation, general lament and 
genuine sadness. Yet somewhere in the background there was a 
certain feeling of relief in both cases that a great adventure had 
come to an end. For they had demanded an effort from their 
country which it could hardly bear any longer. But in both cases 
brave little Sweden stepped into the breach after their death 
and took over the heavy inheritance without a word of reproach. 
A curious resemblance! Both of them were bachelors: both 
Spartan in their habits, reticent, uncommunicative, modest ; yet 
animated by ambition and fantastic plans for conquering the 
world, which was theirs almost before they had begun. Both were 
cool, precise and practical in the actual realisation of their wild 
dreams. Both began by conquering Poland and failed to conquer 
Russia : both fell victims to circumstances, and could no further 
resist the pressure of what must be described as historical develop- 
ments. Both suddenly felt weary, disappointed and ill, without 
further material or physical means of continuing the fight : both 
realised one day that Fate is stronger than Man, however gigantic 
his stature. Both died through a murderous bullet ; though the 
one was killed by another’s hand, while the other killed himself. 

The atmosphere of almost daily catastrophes, in which the 
world has now lived for some considerable time, has not un- 
naturally resulted in a state of atrophy. We meet the news even 
of the greatest calamities with comparative equanimity, if not 
with indifference ; we simply refuse to be stirred. And yet from 
time to time some particularly dramatic event catches the 
imagination of the world and produces something like an emotion. 
The effect soon evaporates, and the vicissitudes of daily life 
recapture their predominant place. There can be no doubt that 
the suicide of Ivar Kreuger stirred up general emotion. If it were 
possible to hope that it would have the beneficial and sobering 
effect of a lesson to those responsible for the conduct of the 
world’s affairs, then the passing of that symbol and embodiment 
of enlightened capitalism would perhaps have a purpose. But 
for the moment there seems little to justify such a hope. This 
Ivar Kreuger who certainly did not live in vain, has he died in 
vain? That such should have been his fate is tragic enough ; 
but how much more tragic would not the fate of our economic 
system be ? 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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It is a fairly safe conjecture to make that only a very small occur 
minority indeed of those professionally interested in monetary to th 
questions—whether as Treasury or Bank of England officials or desir 
as economists—could have foreseen last September, when Great seem 
Britain abandoned the gold standard, the present, to all appear- made 
ance, very paradoxical state of affairs. There may have been year 
rejoicing in the camp of the advanced Monetary Reformers that the 
at last this country had shaken off its shoulders the Old Man of instr 
the Sea who was strangling the possibilities inherent in an auto- T 
nomous monetary policy. There may have been, even in those giver 
quarters where belief in the gold standard was a prime article of befor 
faith, a certain measure of relief, once the mood of bitterness be d 
engendered by a sense of failure had passed away—relief at it is 
the prospect of at least temporary escape from nerve-racking exce 
responsibilities. But both sides would have concurred in thinking level 
that the probabilities of the situation pointed, not only to some only 
check to imports and stimulus to exports so long as the fall in that 
exchange was not offset fully by a rise of prices, but also to a rise the 

in the general price level and the cost of living, as well as to pric 
considerable uneasiness at home and abroad as to the future time 
course of sterling. The paradox of the present situation lies in trac 
the circumstance that, whilst some of the favourable consequences over 
to be expected from a fall in the gold value of sterling have int 
actually manifested themselves, most of the unfavourable ones fea 
do not appear to have been produced: Unemployment has fall 

fallen, but, in spite of a reduction of nearly one-third in the gold how 
value of the pound, prices at the end of 1931 were actually lower and 
than they were at the end of 1930. The Board of Trade Index wag 
Number at the end of 1931 stood at 63-7, as against 65-5 twelve the 
months previously, a reduction of 2-7 per cent. ; the Food Index reg 
alone at 67-8, against 69-8, a reduction of 2-gpercent. In February Bu 
1932 the Combined Index was still below the figure for the same rea 
month of 1931. The Cost of Living Index, which in July 1931 has 
stood at 145, stood at 147 in February 1932, a hardly perceptible all 
rise. How is one to explain these results ? Have economic laws ext 


ceased to operate, or are the statistics entirely misleading ? 
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A great deal turns on ascertaining the true explanation of 
what has been taking place, for the public’s satisfaction with the 
results of going off gold is based in large part upon the fact that 
the rise of prices so freely predicted does not appear to have 
taken place. It is true that an important section of economic 
opinion holds that an ultimate improvement of economic condi- 
tions can only come about if prices do rise ; for only by this means 
can the burden of fixed debt resting upon the taxpayer and the 
industrialist be appreciably mitigated. But public opinion is not 
concerned with matters so far removed from its immediate pre- 
occupations. The General Election was largely won by appealing 
to the fear of inflation: by an appeal, in other words, to the 
desire to conserve the purchasing power of the pound. Events 
seem miraculously to have confirmed the wisdom of the choice 
made by the electorate : the pound still buys more than it did a 
year ago. But can this state of things continue, and what are 
the choices open to us to prevent public confidence in a paper 
instrument of exchange from being rudely shaken ? 

The relations between the price level and the rate of exchange, 
given a paper standard, are complicated and require explanation 
before the statistical and other facts of the present situation can 
be dealt with. Under an international gold standard, so long as 
it is effectively maintained, the rate of exchange cannot vary 
except within very narrow limits. The result is that, if the price 
levels in two gold standard areas are markedly different, it is 
only by adjustments in these price levels relatively to one another 
that equilibrium can be brought about. Goods will move from 
the low-priced to the high-priced area, and gold from the high- 
priced to the low-priced area—i.e., one country will have, for the 
time being, a favourable, the other an unfavourable, ‘ balance of 
trade.’ The method by which adjustment will be brought about 
eventually is through gold imports stimulating credit expansion 
in the one case, and causing credit deflation in the other, with the 
final result that prices will tend to rise in the one area and to 
fall in the other. The attainment of equilibrium conditions, 
however, is by no means automatic : to bring it about, the social 
and economic structure must be sufficiently elastic to enable 
wage rates and other money incomes to respond to changes in 
the volume of credit, and the volume of credit itself must be 
regulated in accordance with the inflow and outflow of gold. 
But this by no means invariably happens; in fact, one of the 
reasons for the breakdown of the gold standard in recent years 
has been the refusal of the responsible monetary authorities to 
allow gold movements to affect the credit structure to a sufficient 
extent. But, in any case, given a gold standard, adjustment 
comes about through variations in the relative price levels 
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induced by changes in the volume of credit, such changes them- 
selves being brought about through changes in the volume of 
gold held. 

In the case of an inconvertible paper standard it is not the 
price levels which change in the first instance, but the rate of 
exchange. Suppose a country with a paper standard. Imports 
and exports of gold do not affect its price structure. If, at 
the rate of exchange ruling at a given moment, its price level 
is not in equilibrium with the price level outside its area, its 
exports will be checked and its imports stimulated if the 
rate of exchange results in its prices being abnormally high to 
the foreigner ; or in a stimulus to exports and a check to imports 
if the ruling rate of exchange results in its prices being abnormally 
low to the foreigner. But the first situation results in an increased 
demand for foreign currency and so to a decline in the value of 
the country’s currency abroad, whilst the second situation results 
in an increased demand for the country’s currency in foreign areas, 
which will lead to the foreign value of its currency rising. In 
equilibrium, the rate of exchange will be such as just to offset 
the relative differences in the price levels inside and outside the 
area. But equilibrium may take a long time to bring about if, 
before the rate of exchange has had time to adjust itself to the 
original position of the price levels, these price levels themselves 
alter. 

If the general direction which the exchange rate ought to take, 
so that equilibrium can come about, is a downward one, the 
cost of imports is bound to go up, assuming foreign prices to 
remain unchanged. The cost of imports ought to rise in order 
that consumption of them may be checked. So far as such imports 
are competitive, demand will change towards home-produced 
goods, which have not yet risen in price. This will cause further 
activity in the industries producing such goods and may lead to 
an expansion of credit, through increased demand for bank loans. 
But if the volume of credit is expanded, prices will tend to rise 
again inside the country, thus necessitating a still further fall in 
the exchange before equilibrium is produced. Again, suppose 
the imported goods to enter into the construction of the cost-of- 
living index. If, as a result, wage rates are adjusted upwards, 
and if, in order to finance higher wage payments, employers 
borrow from banks so that the volume of credit is expanded, 
again the equilibrium rate of exchange will have to be lower than 
it needed otherwise to have been. 

Equilibrium, again, may be delayed, not by any rise in 
domestic prices, but by a further fall in foreign prices. If British 
prices in terms of paper money remain unchanged, whilst foreign 
prices fall, what is the result ? The cost of imports, at the ruling 
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tate of exchange, will be less than if foreign prices had not fallen, 
but this stimulates their importation. But, relatively to foreign 
goods, British exports will be more expensive than they were 
before foreign prices fell, and exports will consequently be 
checked. The rate of exchange will move against this country, 
in order to check additional imports and stimulate exports, but 
it will have to move further away than it needed to have done if 
foreign prices had not fallen. It is true that falling foreign prices 
enable us, in the circumstances imagined, to buy our food and 
raw materials more cheaply, and are so far to the good ; but that 
fall also checks exports and necessitates a more far-reaching fall in 
exchange to overcome the disadvantage so resulting to the export 
industries. 

A further complication arises from the influence on the rate 
of exchange of capital transactions. If France or the United 
States ‘ call in’ their balances now held by London bankers, these 
balances can only be effectively liquidated, from the economic 
point of view, by an export of goods or by a transfer to France 
and the United States of goods which inhabitants of this country 
might otherwise have consumed. Every other form of so-called 
‘liquidation ’ of balances is only a transfer of ownership, but not 
a final wiping out of the debtor-creditor relationship. If, ¢.g., 
French sterling balances are sold to Dutch speculators in sterling, 
this transfer still leaves London a debtor on balance. Now, how 
can the additional quantity of goods necessary to effect a final 
liquidation be obtained? A further fall of exchange is necessary 
to check imports and stimulate exports, over and above the fall 
(if any) necessary to equilibrate the price levels. Such a fall will, 
of course, have the effect of making imported goods still dearer 
and our goods still cheaper to the foreigner. But it is only when 
the exchange and the price level in conjunction give such a bonus 
to exports and such a check to imports that exceptional capital 
transfers become possible. Such a rate of exchange which is 
lower than is necessitated by a direct comparison of prices is said 
to ‘ under-value’ the local currency. As soon as exceptional 
capital transfers cease the rate will improve, provided that, in the 
meantime, foreign prices have not fallen further, or local prices 
risen any more. 

Complication upon complication, it will be said. But, un- 
fortunately, it is considerations like these which govern the rate 
of exchange when a country is off the gold standard, and they 


"form the necessary background to what has been happening since 


September, and to what will happen in the future. 

What, then, explains the course of prices since September ? 
In the first place, though prices are still lower than they were a 
year ago, they are higher than they were when we went off the 
FF2 
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gold standard. Part of the satisfaction with the present state of 
affairs is due to the choice of dates. The Economist index number 
(1927 = 100) shows that prices on September 18, 1931, were 
60-4, on December 30 were 65-8, and on March 9, 1932, were 663, 
a rise of over 10 per cent. On the basis of September 18, 1932 
= 100, the complete index on March g stood at 109-8, and the 
index of seventeen primary products stood at 1160, after having 
been as high as 120-9 on February 24. The fall in exchange has 
thus already produced some effect upon our price level. That 
it has not produced more is due to a variety of circumstances, 
We are not the only country which has abandoned gold ; on the 
contrary, practically the entire raw-material producing world is 
off gold. To the extent that the former premium upon sterling 
in terms of various currencies has declined, import prices in this 
country have risen, but the existence of paper currencies in the 
outside world has lessened our dependence upon gold countries, 
injured their exports and kept prices steadier here. In the next 
place, gold prices of primary products, after an initial rise from 
the middle of October to the middle of November, have fallen 
much below the September level. Thus the Economist gold index 
for the seventeen primary products stood at 94-7 on September 18, 
rose to 103-5 on November 11, and fell away again to 90-3 by 
the beginning of March. In the third place, trade has been and 
is depressed, and there are large stocks: under these conditions 
there is inability as well as unwillingness to raise prices to the full 
extent of the fall in sterling ; further, the fear of being charged 
with ‘ profiteering’ may have acted as a deterrent. Fourthly, 
the extent to which the cost-of-living index is directly affected 
by changes in the cost of imports is usually exaggerated: only 
about one-third of the index is directly so affected, and it so 
happens that about half the food imports are from countries not 
upon the gold standard, so that Professor Bowley has calculated 
that a 25 per cent. appreciation of gold in terms of sterling would 
cause the cost-of-living index to rise by only 4 per cent. Lastly, 
and very importantly, the existence of a high bank rate and the 
general uncertainties of the time have prevented credit expansion, 
and, therefore, the beginning of anything approaching inflation. 
The sterling cost of imports at any moment of time is, of 
course, the direct resultant of the price ruling abroad and the 
current rate of exchange. The current rate of exchange is in the 
neighbourhood of $3.70 to the pound sterling, and there can be 
little doubt that at this level the pound sterling is consider- ‘ 
ably under-valued. The Economist index for the last week of 
February stood at 110-9 for Great Britain: the United States 
figure (the Irving Fisher index) stood at 92-4. On this basis £1 
should be equal to $4.05 approximately, instead of being worth 
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nearly one-third of a dollar less. The under-valuation of the 
pound is to be explained in terms of the effort of holders of 
sterling balances to withdraw them, thus forcing exchange down, 
at a time when the disorganisation of world affairs was in fact 
neutralising the existing and very considerable exchange bonus 
to British exporters on their sales in gold currencies, and when, 
at the same time, the decline in the earnings of British shipping, 
the falling off of revenue from financial and commercial services 
rendered to other countries, and the cessation of income from past 
investments abroad were reducing the British capacity to pay for 
imports except by the current export of goods. For it must not 
be overlooked that one of the vital ways in which world depression 
is affecting this country is to reduce our income from abroad— 
whether that income is derived from the rendering of services or 
the ownership of securities. The exchange market is having to 
adjust itself, not only to relative changes of prices, but to changes 
in the size of the national income and to changes in the net position 
of indebtedness on long- and short-term account. Our assets are 
largely frozen, our liabilities are to a large extent quick liabilities, 
and, at the same time, international depression is reducing the 
inflow of current income with which we might in part have met 
any draining away of our foreign balances. So far as there is any 
speculation in the pound sterling, it was probably @2 da baisse until 
recently. Such speculation, whilst in the long run it must steady 
the value of sterling—for ‘ bear’ sales have to be covered by pur- 
chase—had for the moment also the effect of depressing the rate 
of exchange. The forces which thus combined to cause sterling to 
be under-valued are cumulatively very considerable. Any changes 
in the international situation which would increase the inflow of 
income, reduce the pressure to remove balances or reverse the 
direction of flow and stimulate buying orders, would improve the 
sterling rate of exchange, reduce the cost of imports (assuming 
foreign prices to remain unchanged), but would at the same time 
reduce the export bonus, in terms of sterling, which at present 
accrues to exporters in so far as they are selling in terms of gold. 
The abrupt upward movement of sterling in the first week of 
March caused great alarm on this very ground. 

From the standpoint of British policy, both political and 
financial, the important matter is: What is going to happen in 
the future? From the purely economic standpoint, it must be 
emphasised, there is no problem in the sense that the exchange, 
freed from association with gold, cannot, in the long run, fail to 
find an equilibrium level. However severe the pressure upon the 
‘Balance of Payments’ through the falling off of income and 
the pressure to transfer balances, as well as through a decline in 
current prices abroad in consequence of world disorganisation, 
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the rate of exchange can be relied upon to fall until imports are 
checked sufficiently, even if exports cannot be greatly stimulated. 
But the price we should have to pay might be a very low rate 
of exchange, so low (if world prices go on falling) as to cause 
prices to rise appreciably here. But a falling exchange, whilst a 
country is off gold, brings with it the danger of psychological 
reactions. The falling exchange may create alarm, leading to a 
further withdrawal of balances and therefore to the necessity 
for a further fall of exchange, which, under the conditions pre- 
supposed, ought to take place in order that consumption of 
imports may be checked. But if the imports are, ¢.g., food- 
stuffs, necessary for the existence of the population, it may 
require a very high price domestically, and a very considerable 
fall in exchange, before equilibrium is restored. It is true that, 
provided credit policy is rightly managed, a currency cannot 
‘ fall to pieces ’ : the Continental cases, where a fall in the external 
(exchange) value of the currencies preceded final collapse, were 
due to failure by the Central Banks of the countries concerned to 
take the appropriate steps. But the psychological aspect ought 
not to be overlooked, and, in any case, given the continued 
dependence of this country on foreign food imports, as well as 
the fact that a large part of our overseas investments is payable 
in sterling, a very low rate of exchange may prove disadvan- 
tageous to us, even apart from the influence it may have upon 
public opinion. The immediate manifestation of unrest in 
Parliament and the Press when sterling fell sharply in the late 
autumn of last year shows very clearly the political risk which 
may be involved in allowing economic forces to work themselves 
out. 

Assuming that it is not desirable that sterling should go on 
falling, what are the natural economic conditions consistent with 
a cessation of the fall? First, as regards the price situation. 
Contrary to common opinion on this point, a continuously 
falling price level, whether gold or paper, in foreign countries 
does not mean, if our prices remain stable, a rise in exchange or 
even a cessation of the fall, or ultimately the absence of a rise, in 
the cost of imports. For, as already explained, falling prices 
abroad render British exports less attractive, and the pressure to 
adjust both sides of the account will force exchange down and the 
cost of imports up. Again, it is not the case that rising prices 
abroad necessarily imply that our imports will cost us more im 
terms of sterling. For rising prices abroad, whether paper or gold, 
will increase the competitive strength of the British exporting 
industries, and the pressure to adjust both sides of the account 
through a falling exchange will relax—+.e., a rise of prices abroad 
enables the equilibrium rate to be higher than would otherwise 
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be possible, and the cost of imports to be lower, in terms of 
sterling. 

The second set of circumstances, which have to be taken into 
account, relate to those forces which result in an ‘ under- 
valuation ’ of sterling, 7.e., a depression of its value below the 
point justified by the relative position of price levels. If the 
international situation improves, if confidence in the political and 
economic stability of the country becomes strengthened, then 
the temporarily depressing influence of ‘ bear’ speculation will 
cease: the pressure to export to pay off balances will relax ; the 
pressure to cut down imports through a falling exchange will also 
diminish, and the rate will improve, up to that point at which 
the exchange will equilibrate internal and external prices. It 
may even go up beyond this point, so that exchange becomes 
‘over-valued,’ which would create grave difficulties for the 
exporting industries, and stimulate imports to the same extent 
that exports were depressed. It is not a ‘high’ or a ‘low’ 
exchange which matters, but a rate high or low relatively to 
the position of the internal and external price levels. 

It follows from what has been said that Great Britain is still 
intimately interested in the fate of the world’s price level. Any 
further fall of prices, by increasing the difficulties of the export 
industries, will more than neutralise any beneficial effects which 
might be exercised upon the cost of imports, because, although 
imports might be cheaper if the rate of exchange were main- 
tained at a given level, it is difficult to suppose that the ex- 
change will in fact be able to be maintained. It is true that at 
present, with sterling under-valued, exports are encouraged and 
imports discouraged, but this under-valuation may cease, and 
then the real difficulties of the situation would begin. For a 
period of rising exchange would, in the event of world prices 
continuing to fall, be followed by a new period of falling exchange, 
especially if, in the interim period, credit expansion were per- 
mitted and the British price level allowed to rise. 

The equilibrium position of the rate of exchange must con- 
stitute, then, a major preoccupation of any British Government 
so long as we remain upon paper. On the course of world prices 
we cannot, in the main, exercise any influence, except to the 
extent to which British fiscal policy may embarrass foreign 
suppliers and thus cause their prices to fall, and to the extent to 
which the abandonment of the gold standard, by reducing the 
aggregate demand for gold, will ultimately help to lower its 
value, 4.¢., to raise gold prices. But these are only indirect 
influences, and not of major importance in so complicated a price 
situation as the present one. For the greater part, therefore, any 
influence which can be exerted by us upon the rate of exchange 
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must be through operating upon our own price level or through 
the other factors which help to determine the rate of exchange. 

We have the choice of allowing the rate of exchange to settle 
itself, however low the level to which it may fall, or of attempting 
to keep it from falling below a certain limit, in the event of world 
prices not recovering: for a rise of world prices, provided we 
prevented our price level from rising as quickly, would auto- 
matically improve the exchange. From the economic standpoint 
there is much to be said for allowing exchange to find its own level, 
for every attempt to keep it in the neighbourhood of a certain 
dollar value implies the reproduction of conditions analogous to 
those obtaining under a gold standard. If the rate is not to be 
allowed to fall, other factors in the situation must be adapted to 
the exchange, and not the exchange to the other factors. 

The alternative policies which could be adopted to prevent 
exchange from falling are really only three in number. It is 
possible to borrow abroad; it is possible to keep the level of 
British prices and incomes at such a figure that, even if world 
prices do go on falling, the exchange will not decline too far; 
lastly, it is possible to attempt to keep exchange up by a general 
restriction upon imports. The first of these alternatives is the 
one utilised during the period 1925-1931 ; it has the great dis- 
advaritage that it exposes the borrowing centre to panic influences 
unless the loans are formal, long-dated ones, not subject to instant 
recall. The two other alternatives can be summed up as the 
method of Income Deflation or Tariff Inflation. It is the latter 
policy which the National Government has chosen to adopt. 

These phrases sum up, not merely alternative policies, but 
historic controversies, where roots reach back to the very 
beginnings of modern economic doctrine, and, although at the 
moment the country is to link up its fate with Protection, 
the intellectual battle involved has not by any means been 
decided. The important question is: Are these two alternatives 
real substitutes for one another? Can deflation be avoided 
and the exchange be protected by the use of tariffs? It must 
be understood that what is being dealt with here is not the 
advantages or disadvantages to particular industries arising 
from the imposition of a tariff, but the influence of tariffs upon 
the rate of exchange. How, in other words, do these various 
alternatives work out ? Both are alike in this respect—namely, 
that, if the world price level goes on falling, a cumulative use 
must be made of them, in order to maintain a given level of 
exchange ; i.¢., neither instrument will yield its fruit without 
further application of the same remedy if the general price situa- 
tion alters. So far as concerns the process of adjustment, defla- 
tion, by reducing the volume of money incomes, prevents as 
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much being bought at any given level of world prices and of 
exchange—+.e., it deters purchases, not by increasing the price 
of imports, but by decreasing the funds with which the imports 
are bought ; that is, it makes the British a bad market to sell in 
by forcing prices down. At the same time, it stimulates exports, 
because, at the given level of exchange which it is desired to 
maintain, the cost of British exports to the foreign buyer falls ; 
telatively to the level of foreign prices, the British cost and price 
level has been reduced: even if foreign prices are falling, the 
difference of price levels has been narrowed. Under a tariff the 
direct effect is to cause a lessened consumption of those imports, 
the price of which, plus duty, is higher than the cost of competing 
products in this country, though, if the articles made at home 
are made of imported materials, the net advantage is much 
smaller than appears at first sight, even if possible repercussions 
on credit expansion are neglected. If the articles cannot be 
made here and there are no substitutes, consumption will still be 
lessened in all probability, but not to the same degree. In the 
case of raw materials of production, destined to be worked up and 
re-exported, there will be lessened consumption unless a rebate is 
given on export, because the higher cost of the raw material will 
cut off part of the foreign demand for the finished product. In 
this case, clearly, the check to imports will be accompanied by— 
in fact caused by—a fall in exports. But even if raw materials of 
industry are excluded, the difficulty attaching to a use of the 
tariff as an instrument of exchange control lies in al/ cases in the 
repercussions upon the export situation. For since, in the case 
imagined, foreign prices are assumed to be falling and British 
prices have not, the higher level of exchange which the imposition 
of import duties may permit will not be offset by lower prices and 
costs in the country, with the result that exports will be checked 
and the maintenance of the exchange at the desired level will be 
imperilled. Moreover, the increased pressure on foreign price 
levels due to intensification of competition abroad due to goods 
being excluded from the British market must tend directly to 
reduce the sale of British goods in neutral markets. 

These conclusions may seem disappointing to those who have 
been taught to think that the abandonment of the gold standard 
emancipated this country from the pressure exerted on its 
economy by price changes in the outside world, and to those 
who find in the tariff a solution of all our difficulties. A free 
exchange can only help us if it is allowed to find its own level, 
and we are prepared to accept the results of a falling exchange 
on the value of imports and on the cost of living, etc. The 
tariff, in so far as it is successful in excluding imports and keep- 
ing up the rate of exchange, at the same time checks the growth 
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of exports and thus increases the difficulties of the export 
industries. Imports may indeed be less than they would have 
been without the tariff, but this is not the same as proving that 
they will therefore be less than they would have been if the rate of 
exchange had been allowed to fall. Exports may not be less 
even with the tariff than they might have been without it, given 
the same rate of exchange, but this is not the same as proving 
that they will therefore be as great as they would have been if 
exchange had not been kept up. The fact is that this country 
is so intimately bound up with the world order that, whether we 
are upon gold or upon paper, whether we are Free Trade or 
Protectionist, our fate, it is clear upon reflection, is largely 
dependent upon the course of prices abroad. 


T. E. Grecory. 
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THE STATE AND THE BLIND 


RELATIONS between the State and the blind, bespeaking sympathy 
and interest and a real desire for the emancipation of blind people, 
are of very recent development. They have grown out of the 
mounting body of public opinion that blindness was not a disgrace, 
not a hopeless, ineradicable infirmity, but a handicap which 
merited all the time and attention which could be spared for 
its reduction. The attitude of the Roman emperors, and even 
of the Norman kings of England, in depriving of sight their 
enemies and those of their subjects who trespassed against them 
was only a reflection of the attitude of the common people of 
those times. The blind person was the person without hope ; 
one would almost sooner be dead than have to stand in his shoes. 
How, then, inflict a severer penalty than by forcing this degrada- 
tion upon your Christian who would not acknowledge your gods, 
or your peasant who dared to take to himself the royal prerogative 
of dining off venison? It was only later, when blinding as a 
punishment had been abolished, and blindness could therefore 
be looked on as an unmerited misfortune, that the thought crept 
into the minds of the ordinary man and woman, ‘ There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.’ It isa short step from this self-centred view 
toa practical sympathy : official investigations began to be made 
and laws for the amelioration of the lot of the blind to take their 
place upon the Statute-book. 

Even then the State lagged heavily behind public opinion. 
The first voluntary institution for the blind in England, for 
instance, was founded in Liverpool in 1791. The Blind Persons 
Act, which set on foot a widespread national scheme of State aid 
for the blind, became lawin 1920. The institutional system alone, 
while opening wide its gates and caring most admirably for those 
who found their way within them, could not hope to cover the 
whole of the ground. Yet the voluntary system led the way. 
The State, at last fully alive to the importance of the blind adult 
as citizen and the blind child as potential citizen, only followed 
down the paths to which others had fixed the sign-posts. 

One of the earliest cases in which we hear of the State—in 
the form of the ruler—coming forward as champion of the blind 
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occurred in Japan. There in the ninth century a young prince, 
son of the fifty-fourth emperor, lost his sight. He and his father 
straightway developed a personal interest in blind people, and the 
prince, on entering the priesthood, distributed his income among 
them. Nor was this all. Several blind men of proved capacity 
were taken into Government service, and a decree was issued 
giving over the profession of massage entirely into the hands of 
the blind. Whether we can look upon the granting of this 
exceptional favour as being due to the impartial judgment of an 
impersonal Government, or whether we must see in it only the 
good resulting from the affliction of a powerful prince, is largely 
dependent on our point of view. There is no doubt at all that 
blindness attacking the households of the wealthy or socially 
important has been a noticeable factor in the growth of an inte- 
rested public opinion, and so of an interested State. There are on 
record numerous cases all over the world of philanthropic effort 
initiated by educated blind people ; in a very real sense, from the 
earliest times, the case has been that of the blind leading the 
blind. 

Unfortunately, the sequel to the story of Prince Hitoyasu 
occurred centuries later, when in 1870 the privileges of the blind 
in Japan were swept away and those with sight were permitted 
to enter into competition with them. In recent years, however, 
Japan has developed methods of caring for her blind comparable 
with those in force in other countries. 

There is no example now of State monopolies being granted 
to the blind. The nearest we get to State interference in the 
employment of blind people is in Germany, where by a Reich Act 
of 1923 the engagement of a small percentage of disabled men, 
including the blind, among normal workers was made compulsory. 
A recalcitrant employer might be fined. In France also a Com- 
pulsory Employment Act was passed in 1924, but only those blind 
persons who lost their sight in the World War can claim benefit 
under it. Here and there, too, in Europe, where there are State 
monopolies in handling tobacco or matches, a preference in the 
matter of employment has been granted to the disabled, including 
the blind. England’s very mild version of this official interference 
isa recommendation by the Government to the Government depart- 
ments and local authorities that, other things being equal, they 
should give preference to goods produced by workshops for the 
blind. Scotland gives a preference to the blind in the matter of 
employment as home teachers of the blind. 

As can be readily understood, the war of 1914-18 gave a great 
impetus to the movement for the emancipation of the blind. 
Every nation involved in the holocaust was driven to face the 
problem of making some provision for a number of vigorous 
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citizens, normal in every way, but deprived of sight, and with a 
claim on their country which nobody could dispute. 

On this occasion no one Government required waking up to 
the magnitude of its responsibilities. Legislation to do with the 
blind which had been hanging fire or had been received with 
half-hearted support was speeded up. So it came about that the 
civilian blind, the men and women who (many of them) had never 
known sight, found their position firmer and their prospects 
brighter through the accession to their ranks of thousands of men 
who had grown to manhood in full enjoyment of all their senses. 
Thus did history repeat itself, for the earliest public institt- 
tion established for the blind which still exists, now under State 
management, was the Hospice des Quinze Vingts in Paris, said 
to have been founded by Louis IX. (Saint Louis) about 1260, for 
men who had been blinded following his banner to the Crusades. 
Civilians soon attached themselves to this institution, which later 
gathered much wealth, although at its inception the inmates were 
encouraged to beg for their living. One scarcely needs the 
assurance that such encouragement is not given nowadays. In 
its stead all efforts are brought to bear that these blind, as also 
the blind in every civilised country in the world, shall aim at self- 
support. One of the most important results of State legislation 
for the blind is, indeed, that begging by the blind is more or less 
sternly discouraged and that an increasing number of authorities 
are making assistance conditional on the practice of mendicancy 
being discontinued. Nevertheless, even legislation has not always 
been guiltless in this respect. At one time begging by blind 
persons was specially legalised in certain countries. In truth, 
all down the pages of history the dragging stick, the piteous cry 
for alms of the blind beggar, rings in our ears. ‘ Pity the blind!’ 
‘Pity the blind!’ It was when this cry began tosound unnatural 
to those who heard it—when the reaction to it came to be ‘ Why 
pity the blind? Why not help them, and help them to help 
themselves ? ’—that the citizens of each country banded them- 
selves together in voluntary organisations, and, eventually find- 
ing these efforts insufficient, pressed the State to share their 
burden. 

Apart from a few instances where the ruler of a country has 
taken upon himself the responsibility for at least some of his 
blind subjects, there is little heard of any Government action 
till the nineteenth century. Certainly the Institut National des 
Jeunes Aveugles—the first school specifically for the blind—had 
been taken over by the State in Paris in 1791 during the French 
Revolution. But in its early stages the growth of activity by 
Government was slow. It was with the development of the idea of 
universal education that the problem became for the first time 
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insistent. What were you to do with your blind children? 
Unless special provision could be made for them the talk of 
universal education was a sham. So special provision was made, 
and legislative enactments passed in a number of countries, 
requiring the establishment of schools for the blind, and, in some, 
making school attendance compulsory on blind children. The 
cost of this education was taken over in varying degrees in whole 
or in part by the State, the public authorities, and voluntary 
societies. Even maintenance costs, where the parents were 
indigent, began usually to be met by the local Poor Law authority, 
The lot of the uneducated blind child was felt to be the unhappiest 
lot which could fall to human experience. At the same time it 
dawned on the State that such a child must necessarily grow up 
to an adult life dependent always on public moneys. Sentiment 
and cold expediency went therefore, for once, hand in hand, 
There are few countries, as a result, where the provision of special 
education for blind children is not now made. In many countries 
it is still the only form of State action, and the difficulties of the 
blind man or woman who has passed school age are relieved only 
by voluntary societies. 

The acceptance of responsibility by the State for the welfare 
of the blind, as such, is indeed comparatively rare. In most cases 
the adult blind are provided for in the same way as other citizens. 
That is, if they are indigent they come under the Poor Law ; if 
aged, under old-age pensions schemes ; if disabled, under in- 
validity and disablement insurance. On the other hand, in many 
countries which do not make direct provision for the blind, the 
work of voluntary associations is often encouraged and assisted 
by the grant of State moneys. Usually the war-blinded are 
placed in a separate category and are given preferential treatment 
both as regards work and pensions. 

Generally speaking, the countries which come best out of the 
test of State responsibility for the blind are the English-speaking 
countries. In a number of the States of the United States, State 
commissions for the welfare of the blind have been set up, and many 
States grant pensions to blind persons assuch. In Great Britain 
limited State pensions are paid, and a variety of local services 
are insisted upon by the State and supported from public funds. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this activity, 
though it had its beginning before the war, was stimulated in 
a very natural way by the return of blinded men from the 
fighting forces. For example, in most European countries, 
voluntary effort arising spontaneously out of the needs of the 
war has spurred civilian agencies to greater efforts. The needs 
of the blinded soldier, being much advertised and calling forth 
generous response, have encouraged the general idea of giving 
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help to the blind. And again, in Germany, the Compulsory 
Employment Act, orginating as a result of the war, to find work 
for disabled soldiers, including the blinded, was later amended 
to include the civilian blind. 

In many countries, too, the entry into the blind world of 
young men cut off from their usual avocations by their disability 
has reinforced the ranks of the natural leaders of the blind. 
This is specially noticeable in the British Empire, where in no less 
than three of the Dominions national organisations for the welfare 
of the blind as a whole have been initiated or have been very 
greatly developed, largely through the individual efforts of 
returned blinded soldiers who received their initial training and 
inspiration at St. Dunstan’s. It may be said that the State is 
now fully alive to its duty towards the blind, and that the next 
decade will see even greater development towards universal State 
assistance than has been attained in the most forward countries 
and the acceptance of State responsibility by those which are 
still backward. 

If this historical survey conveys anything like a true impres- 
sion of the development of the care of the blind, the first lesson 
to be derived from it is that voluntary effort has played and still 
plays a noteworthy part. There will be in every State at every 
time a minority who are in advance of the majority in their view 
of their duty towards their neighbour. These will band them- 
selves together voluntarily to make provision for the sick, the 
poor, and the blind. There are foundations in every civilised 
country which bear witness to early movements of this nature. 
There will always be such persons, and consequently there will 
always be voluntary efforts, going beyond the efforts of the State, 
pioneering, inventing, devising new means of helping. It is 
difficult to imagine a situation in which a State, so satisfied with 
its efforts for the unfortunate, will make voluntary effort illegal. 
It would be an infringement of the liberty of the enlightened 
pioneers which they themselves ought not to tolerate. 

On the. other hand, the volunteers must not be permitted to 
establish vested interests in voluntarism, and if and when they 
and others can persuade the State to take over and administer 
routine methods of assistance out of public funds they should not 
resist. There should be a gradual evolution which allows of the 
State taking up and operating approved and tested services for 
the blind as the material wealth of the society, and the general 
opinion of its citizens, makes it possible and desirable. And 
wherever such routine operations are taken ovet by the State the 
voluntary spirit and machinery should be maintained and diverted 
to new fields of activity. The needs of the blind are so great that 
every resource must be mobilised to meet them. The conclusion 
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reached, therefore, is that there should be co-operation between 
the State and voluntary effort, and that aid for the blind should 
be developed by these two agencies on co-ordinated lines of true 
and friendly partnership. 

Broadly, the development in the care of the blind by the State 
is only a specialised part of the care of unfortunate citizens 
as a whole. The primary motive which moves human society to 
care for its unfortunates is, not sympathy, but self-preservation. 
There cannot be a healthy and progressive society if many of 
the units which form it are starving and discontented. Hence, 
as the idea of governance develops and a national conscience is 
awakened, the executives take upon themselves the task of caring 
for those who cannot adequately care for themselves. At first 
coldly self-protective, the State moves gradually towards a more 
humane and philanthropic outlook. There are many thousands, 
perhaps millions, of individuals who are moved, sometimes 
unwittingly, by the Christian ideal, to sacrifice time, labour and 
money to help their unfortunate fellow-beings, and particularly 
those who are blind. These are the backbone of the voluntary 
work which is done all over the world. But they are also to be 
found in large numbers in Government offices and Parliaments, 
municipal departments and local councils. Thus the whole 
question as to what the State should do for the blind is influenced 
by kindly personal sentiment. It is legitimate for those who 
seek favours for the blind to accept the advantages of this good- 
will, but they should never take advantage of it. 

Much loose talk abounds as to men’s rights. The right to live, 
the right to a living wage, the right to justice as opposed to 
charity, are proclaimed all over the world by blind and sighted 
alike. The truth is that there is no natural right to live, and 
that the statutory rights or traditional rights acquired by those 
who need other people’s help in living their lives are concessions 
made to them for the sake of or by the goodwill of the community. 
It would be well if blind people were to realise this truth, for, 
human nature being what it is, they would secure more satisfac- 
tion from their lives and greater assistance from their fellows if 
they approached them in this spirit. 

Not all blind people must be wholly dependent upon those who 
can see. Many find themselves in positions in which they can 
choose who shall care for them, and many may contribute much 
by thought and deed to the well-being of the society in which 
they live. But as a whole the blind throughout the world must 
needs ask help from those who can see, and it would be more 
graceful and fruitful for them and their representatives to ask 
reasonably than to demand, basing their claim upon some 
supposed natural rights which are fictitious. They may be 
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assured that wherever and whenever they ask for consideration 
of their proposals they will be well received. They should be 
careful, however, neither to overstate their case nor to press their 
demands too strongly, lest they do harm to the cause they desire 
to help. 

Why should there be legislation for the blind as a special 
class? Probably there is no logical answer to this question. 
Certain writers suggest a reason in the thought that the blind 
are much more severely handicapped from an economic point of 
view than the deaf or the crippled, and that this distinguishes the 
blind as a class apart from other disabled persons, and justifies 
special legislation on their behalf. No doubt this is an important 
consideration. In addition, perhaps there is a peculiar sentiment 
for the blind arising out of some of the factors mentioned earlier, 
and again there is a larger number of persons incapacitated by 
blindness than by any other single disability of the same magni- 
tude. Another point may be that, although definition of any 
class is difficult, it is easier for practical purposes to define blind- 
ness, and to treat those coming within the definition as belonging 
to a special class, than to define other disabilities and classify 
those who suffer from them. The phrase ‘ The world of the blind ’ 
indicates how the popular imagination can appreciate the peculiar 
position of this class, and can isolate them from the rest of man- 
kind. We seldom hear the phrases ‘ The world of the deaf’ 
or ‘ The world of the crippled,’ and such conceptions are difficult. 

Perhaps imagination, not reason, is the principal answer to 
the question. Every seeing person can imagine himself blind ; 
it is so easy to achieve blindness by merely closing the eyelids, 
or by trying to find the way in a really dark place. Moreover, 
fear of the darkness is instinctive. 

This Act was the first attempt to provide nationally and 
comprehensively for all sections of a blind community. 

Mainly, the Act falls into two parts: (1x) That which the 
national Government undertakes to do entirely from its own 
_ financial resources—namely, to pay pensions to practically all 
blind persons over fifty years of age; (2) that under which the 
national Government requires local authorities to make a com- 
prehensive scheme, the expense of which will be shared from 
national and local funds. These schemes may include the 
establishment and maintenance of homes, hostels and workshops, 
the payment of allowances to the unemployable blind, and the 
organisation of home teaching and home workers’ schemes ; they 
may be undertaken either directly through machinery owned and 
operated by the local authority, or in conjunction with or through 
the agency of voluntary bodies. Generally speaking, the local 
authorities have operated their schemes in conjunction with 
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voluntary agencies in their desire to make use of the specialised 
knowledge and voluntary services which were already available, 

There is a good deal of argument as to whether the second 
part of the Act should have compelled a national standard of care 
for the blind instead of permitting a large local discretion. The 
general question may be put thus. How far can and should the 
central authority in an administrative unit like Great Britain 
impose upon subordinate local authorities the duty to initiate 
social services or to maintain them at a prescribed standard? 
Politicians who call themselves progressive or socialistic take the 
view that all local authorities should be compelled to maintain a 
high standard of care for the blind and that the expense should be 
wholly or mainly borne by the Exchequer. More conservative 
thinkers consider that a large degree of autonomy in local govern- 
ment is a sound principle and that local administration should be 
to a substantial extent locally financed. This course prevents a 
local authority spending huge sums of money provided by the 
Exchequer, without due regard to the interests of public economy. 
If the local authority can secure an important social service 
without the citizens as such having to pay for it, there is no 
check upon most rapid development—good in itself, but possibly 
disastrous in its cumulative effect to the solvency of the national 
Exchequer. 

The Blind Persons Act takes a middle course. It compels 
local authorities to submit a comprehensive scheme which they 
will be prepared to carry out, but it does not compel adherence 
to a particular method, and it leaves the generosity of the scheme 
very largely for local decision. The result is that there are great 
variations in the scale of treatment of the blind. These present 
anomalies which may be criticised, but English tradition is opposed 
to undue compulsion of local authorities. In all probability an 
opportunity will present itself in the next few years for the whole 
subject to be re-examined, and by that time a natural level, to 
which probably the majority of local authorities will conform, 
will have been reached. When this is the case the time will have 
come to compel the minority who have been less generous or enter- 
prising in their aid for the blind to advance to the standard of the 
majority. 

There are in addition two forms of registration incorporated 
in the Act—registration of the blind persons themselves and 
registration of voluntary charities operating on behalf of the 
blind. The former requires little comment; it is merely an 
attempt, which has been singularly successful, to secure through 
local sources exact information as to the names, addresses, and 
circumstances of all blind persons. It will readily be understood 
what an advantage this is to Government departments concerned 
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with such matters as the prevention of the causes of blindness, 
as well as to the local bodies themselves, who can thus base their 
plans upon accurate statistics. 

The second form of registration—namely, that of voluntary 
agencies—is more open to argument. The object of this regis- 
tration is to give the public some guarantee that charities for the 
blind are operated bond fide in the interests of the blind and are not 
conducted for improper objects or for the benefit of the people 
who initiate or manage them. It is open to question whether 
some of the smaller local authorities are competent to exercise 
supervision of this sort. In general, however, opinion seems to 
agree that registration of great national collecting bodies by a 
competent authority such as the London County Council, in whose 
area most of these national bodies have their headquarters, is a 
sound and proper interference by the State with the liberty of the 
subscribers and managers of the voluntary organisations. Regis- 
tration by local authorities does not involve interference in policy, 
but ensures merely that accounts are kept, that the objects of the 
trusts are carried out, and that the administration comes up to a 
reasonably high standard of efficiency. The cause of the blind 
makes such a strong appeal that unscrupulous people are apt to 
use it to their own ends. In these circumstances it is probably 
in the interests of sound and established charities for the blind 
to be registered, which prevents abuse, and thus avoids the 
possibility that generous people may hesitate to give donations 
or subscriptions for the welfare of the blind. 

The Act, of course, includes a definition of blindness, as does 
a much earlier Act which made State provision for the education 
of blind children. Any statute making special provisions for a 
section of the community must define the persons to whom it 
applies. This is a difficult problem, and as a result there are a 
variety of standards in operation throughout the world. This 
renders comparison of statistics relating to the blind in various 
countries difficult, and it is time that international action was 
taken to explore the possibility of setting up international 
standards. 

The age at which pensions are now paid in Great Britain— 
namely, fifty years—should be gradually reduced, and the amount 
of the pension increased, as and when Parliament can be brought 
to face the necessary expenditure. Such reduction of the age and 
increase of the amount should continue until a subsistence pension 
is payable to all blind persons in respect of their blindness, and 
for no other reason, after the age of sixteen, or when they cease 
vocational training or education. There should be a means test 
of a simple character which prevents the pension being paid to 
blind people who have independent means or are engaged in 
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professional occupations which render it unnecessary for them 
to be subsidised in this way. The means figure above which 
the pension would be stopped should be a relatively high one, 
so that all but a few fortunate blind people would receive the 
pension. 

Some critics of general pensions believe that any general 
pension paid to the blind is undesirable because it lessens their 
desire to work. The great majority of blind people cannot in any 
circumstances at present, or soon likely to be available, maintain 
themselves without assistance. It seems, therefore, that a dis- 
ability pension is the simplest and most efficient, as well as the 
most sympathetic, method of meeting the difficulty of providing 
them with the means to live, or compensating them for their 
handicap. In the present depressed state of the country no 
Government, whatever its political views, would grant really 
generous pensions to all blind people. Even when better times 
return, such pensions as may be granted will provide only a mere 
subsistence, and there will still be a strong incentive to all who 
are capable, and have the opportunity, to augment the pension 
by useful work. 

The activities of State and municipality are so varied that they 
come into contact directly or indirectly with almost every type of 
professional or industrialemployment. There are, therefore, many 
opportunities for Government and municipal departments to give 
direct employment to or influence employment for professional 
and non-manual blind workers, such as teachers, masseurs, 
organists, telephone operators, typists, etc. In some depart- 
ments trouble is taken to fit suitable blind persons into such 
posts, but much more might be done. It is a matter to which 
all concerned should give more consideration than is given at 
present. It is far more difficult to find congenial employment 
for mental ability than for physical ability amongst the blind, and 
the State and municipal authorities should not only help to solve 
this problem, but should set an example to other employers. 

The natural leaders of the blind are those who have the 
requisite character and ability and are themselves blind. They 
have the advantage in representing the case of the blind that they 
are themselves representative of the class for whom they plead. 
They have a greater understanding of the psychology of the 
people with whose affairs they deal, and frequently added autho- 
rity is given to what they say to their followers by the fact that 
they are themselves experts in overcoming the difficulties imposed 
by blindness. Government departments, municipal authorities, 
and voluntary associations for the blind should, wherever pos- 
sible, give employment to suitable blind persons in advisory and 
executive posts. 
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Blind people throughout the world owe the improvement 
which has taken place in their lot to the understanding, sympathy, 
and sacrifice of their sighted fellows. But the public conscience 
has at all times been stimulated to a fuller conception of its duty 
towards the blind by the personal example and advocacy of 
outstanding blind people, such as Henry Fawcett and Arthur 
Pearson. This should be borne in mind, and in every country 
encouragement should be given to young blind people, who have 
the gift of leadership, to come forward and help to guide the 
blind community towards greater opportunities for material and 
spiritual well-being. 

IAN FRASER. 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A REVALUATION—II 


Tue Great War, with its agonies of separation and bereavement, 
was the natural prelude to a wave of thaumaturgy. As the 
slaughter grew, and more and more instances were recorded of 
lost ones appearing again in dream and vision, the bereaved 
turned passionately in thousands to any channel which promised 
a communion with their dead. Many consulted professional 
mediums ; others broke their health in the effort to pierce the 
veil ; to others visions came unsought. The level of the world’s 
consciousness was disturbed. For a time the cult of communica- 
tion threatened to upset the proportions of traditional religion. 
Those to whom visions were given were so full of awe and thanks- 
giving that the bare suggestion of scrutiny must have seemed 
impious. And, indeed, who in those days had the heart to 
question what was for so many their one stay and comfort? 
To-day, however, our hands are no longer tied. Now that a 
decent interval has elapsed and the first raw ache of our pity 
has eased, it may be opportune to look closely into these visions ; 
and to realise that, quite apart from all belief or disbelief in their 
alleged causes, there exist grave reasons for caution, for which 
we need go no further than the nature of our own perceptions. 
Whatever we think, however strong our faith, we shall do it no 
harm by inquiring as closely and as scrupulously into this branch 
of human experience as into any other. If we establish nothing 
scientifically, we shall at least clear the ground and provide data 
for our successors. 

First of all, then, let us set all questions of self-delusion, 
trickery, and the like, upon one side. We are not interested in 
fraudulent mediums ; their exposure only confuses the issue. It 
is not evidence one way or the other. It may show that a par- 
ticular communication was a fake, but that does not mean that 
all communications received through the same channel were 
faked. It affects the central truth no more than the malpractice 
of an individual priest affects his religion. Nor will it help us to 
establish that Mrs. Smith, of such and such a street, who related 
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vivid and circumstantial visions of her dead son, was liable: to 
fits of hysteria and exaltation. What we should do, all we need 
do, is to take the type of case which appears to be ‘ genuine,’ in 
the sense that it contains no humanly discernible point of false- 
hood or misapprehension, and consider the likelihood of its being 
in fact what the seer believes it to be. 

A man—upright, sober, matter-of-fact, known and respected 
by a wide circle of neighbours—is advised by telegram that his 
son has been killed. He bears his sorrow bravely, and it in no 
way changes the habit of his mind. There is no challenge to his 
faith. Soon afterwards, sitting in his garden, he has a clear 
vision of his son, standing a few feet away, smiling down at him. 
There are details about the vision which he does not understand 
at the time. Why was his uniform different ? What had hap- 
pened to his eyebrows ? It is not till he receives letters from his 
son’s friends, with a copy of a photograph taken a few days before 
death, that he realises their significance. The queer addition to 
his uniform was the new regulation so-and-so, to be worn in 
such-and-such conditions ; and he singed his eyebrows a few 
nights before he died, when a stove flared up in the dug-out. All 
of these facts are unknown to the father at the time of his 
experience.. Here, on the face of it, would seem to be a good case : 
super-normal sight vouchsafed to a trustworthy observer who 
néither went out of his way to seek it, nor needed it to confirm his 
faith. Even if we hold that the information may have reached 
him, telepathically, through the living agency of his son’s friends 
(an advance reading, as it were, of the letters already on their 
way to him across the ocean), we must still admit that this know- 
ledge dramatised itself to his senses in a super-normal manner. 
In other words, he had a vision. We may not assert that this 
vision was not all it seemed to be. We do not know enough, one 
way or the other. But we can examine the principles under which 
stich super-normal sight develops in the individual ; and wherever 
possibility of human agency exists, we are not justified in going 
for an explanation outside it. 

Here we may lay down an axiom. ‘ The thing seen is not 
necessarily the vision, nor the thing heard the message.’ Before 
attempting to develop this, let us consider for a moment) what 
happens i inadream. A lorry, laden with loose sheets of corrugated 
iron, has occasion to pass along a suburban road at four in the 
morning. The clatter it makes rouses some sleepers altogether. 
Upon a few fortunate others it makes no impression at all: The 
remainder hear the noise, but it does not wake them; they are 
aware of it in dreams. One man dreams of a prolonged naval 
engagement. His wife dreams that the new maidservant has 
dropped the laden tea-tray down the kitchen stairs. A young 
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man dreams that he is watching a football match, and has a 
police rattle in his hand. He whirls the rattle, which makes a 
noise so loud that the whole game stops, and everyone looks 
accusingly at him. A grandfather dreams that his naughty 
grandchild is persistently banging the door on purpose to infuriate 
him. And so on, ad infinitum, as the lorry goes its nefarious way 
between the rows of silent houses. Now there has in each dreamer’s 
case been a real physical disturbance, the noise of the lorry ; and 
each dreamer has become aware of that disturbance, but not in its 
original form. The senses of each individual, assaulted by the 
noise, have presented it to the sleeping consciousness in an 
individually appropriate guise. They have dramatised the 
original disturbance according to the peculiarity of the dreamer. 
The brain of each sleeper receives an image which is an inter- 
pretation put upon the original disturbance. 

Consider another instance, in which the various grades from 
interpretation to reality were experienced by one dreamer in a 
single dream. A well-known lecturer in a London hospital 
dreamed that he was taking a long country walk. He heard an 
explosion, and concluded that blasting was going on somewhere. 
Another explosion, some ten minutes later, confirmed his theory. 
The next explosion came after a shorter interval, and sounded 
louder. He looked about, and saw aeroplanes. Bombing 
practice ? Yes; for another explosion followed, and he presently 
saw a puff of smoke where the bomb fell. Soon, however, his 
interest gave place to uneasiness, for the bombs were dropped 
more frequently, and the aeroplanes were coming nearer. They 
were dropping one every half-minute—every ten seconds—every 
five seconds: the noise was deafening, the aeroplanes were just 
overhead ; and he woke in terror, to hear his watch ticking loudly 
close to his ear. It had somehow slipped from beneath his pillow, 
till his ear was almost touching it. This dream, apart from its 
interest as evidence of the time-sense in dreams, shows clearly 
enough the protest of the senses gradually penetrating to con- 
sciousness, in growing intensity, till the ‘dreamer wakes, and 
moves the offending watch to a place of silence. The message is 
received, but not in the original words. The familiar nightmare 
of the black cat sitting on one’s chest comes under the same 
category. The bedclothes have somehow been pulled over the 
sleeper’s mouth. His breathing is hampered. His senses, casting 
hurriedly about for a means of arousing consciousness to deal 
with the obstruction, devise a terrifying message which causes 
the sleeper to labour through the first stages of terror and 
insufficient co-ordination, till he wakes with a cry and flings the 
bedclothes back. It will be seen, therefore, that in all these cases 
a real and exterior happening has been dramatised, or interpreted, 
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by the senses of the dreamer. And a dream, considered in relation 
to-waking life, is a form of super-normal perception. We do not 
want to lose ourselves in a psychological morass, but I think we 
can all agree that the aeroplanes, the bombs, the black cat, etc., 
were not seen in the sense in which we see houses and tramcars 
and people in the street. 

Now let us take our examination a little further. In all the 
dreams we have considered there has been an ascertainable 
physical cause for the various images presented to the dreamer’s 
consciousness. These images were ‘ visions’ only in the sense 
that their correspondence to a material fact was inconstant and 
distorted. They had no cause outside this material fact and the 
personal idiosyncrasy of the dreamer. But let us consider a case 
in which there is still an ascertainable source for the dream, but 
one which could not normally present itself to the physical senses. 
A young man, an undergraduate at Oxford, dreams one night 
that an armchair falls down a flight of stairs and breaks its leg. 
The next morning he receives a telegram to say that his father 
has fallen downstairs and broken his leg. He puzzles over the 
dream for a long time, and tells it to his family. Their only 
explanation is that when he was a young child his father had had 
an illness, and used to sit in an armchair by the fire, while the 
child was brought in and played on the floor. Thus the urgency 
of his family to inform him of the accident seems telepathically 
to have reached his sleeping senses, and they in their turn got 
the message through, except that the symbol which they took 
from his unconscious memory was no longer valid: the first 
image which had meant ‘ father.’ 

Here is another example, which nearly failed to ‘ get across’ 
owing to its obscurity. A bachelor, thirty-five years of age, met 


‘on: his summer holiday a girl some ten years younger. They 


became great friends, going for long walks together, and talking 
of every subject under the sun. The girl taught at a school in 
the North of England; the man was an architect, living in 
Sussex. They parted at the end of the holiday with great 
reluctance. The man told her, on their last day, that she was 
wonderful; that she disproved the old saw about friendship 
being impossible between the sexes. About six weeks after he 
had gone back to work he awoke one night from avery vivid 
dream. He had been sending a telegram of the greatest urgency 
—but to whom? Rehearsing the dream, he saw the telegram he 
had sent. Instead of the name and address, there were written 
a few bars of music. He whistled the air; it seemed familiar, 
but conveyed nothing to him. The text of the telegram was a 
blur, but it was signed.‘ Leo.’ Leo was an old nickname of his, 
long buried. At a stage of his holiday friendship, when rather 
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shyly they had decided to use a less formal method of address 
than Miss and Mr., he had suggested it as a substitute for his own 
Christian name, which she did not think suited him. He got:up 
early the next morning, and rushed round to a musical friend, 
‘What's this tune? Do you know it?’ ‘DoI? Wait: let me 
see. Yes, I’ve got it. It’s from Mirella.’ The dreamer staggered, 
Mirella was the name, never spoken, which he had given the girl 
in the privacy of his own mind. So great was the impression of 
urgency the dream had left, that without a word he travelled 
north to where the girl was. He found her ill, but so overjoyed 
at his coming that she progressed several days toward recovery 
in a minute or so. In answer to his anxious questions, she 
admitted that she had wanted him to come—had hoped and 
prayed that he would. The journey and his anxiety had taught 
him the real state of his feelings towards a and the two were 
married soon afterwards. 

This dream is remarkable for its indithctnees.othe incom- 
petence, one might say, with which the senses dramatised the 
message transmitted to them. (I am assuming that in cases of 
thought-transference the senses act as receivers.) The source of 
this dream was ‘purely mental, and the form as obscure as the real 
emotions which the dreamer entertained for the sender of the 
message. Possibly it was the very depth and secrecy of those 
feelings, unconfirmed by the conscious mind, which were respon- 
sible for the obscurity of the dream. 

In the dream which follows occurs a similar reference to a 
private nickname, though here it was communicated somehow to 
a third person. S——, a schoolmaster, was about to travel up to 
London to interview the parents of a girl he wished to marry. 
His chances were not rosy, as her parents could not regard him 
as a good match, financially or socially ; at any rate, they had 
the right to expect a better. Just before he started a colleague 
came and rather awkwardly handed him a bit of paper. ‘I tell 
you this for what it is worth,’ it read. ‘ Last night in a dream I 
saw the words, “ Mrs. Constantia Sylvia S——, of Summertown, 
Oxford.”’’ Now there would be nothing remarkable in this were 
it not for the fact that the girl’s name was not Constantia. The 
schoolmaster had been struck some time previously with a frag- 
ment of Latin verse, ‘ Constantia perstat amoris’; and. this 
fragment had become associated with the girl in his mind. He 
had never breathed a word of it to a soul—never even called her 
Constantia in his own thoughts.. (The omen, incidentally, proved 
a happy one.) 

Endless examples could be given of this class of dream, but 
we must confine ourselves to a minimum. Here is one with dis- 
tortion, misunderstood by the dreamer, but containing a gruesome 
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element of prophecy. A young composer, brilliantly gifted and 
of a fine character, dreamed that he was led into a house and 
tempted by a woman of wonderful but evil beauty. As soon as 
he yielded to her she disappeared, and he felt another human 
shape under the clothes on which he was lying. Stripping them 
off, he was horror-struck to find the dead body of his father, who 
had died years before. Overcome with remorse, he bent over his 
father’s face; whereupon there appeared upon the forehead a 
message in old black-letter writing. When he awoke he could 
remember nothing of the message. The dream made a terrible 
impression upon him, and he read it—I remember his very words 
as a warning that ‘ the weakness of his flesh would be the end 
of him.’ He was right, but in what a twisted, quibbling sense ! 
—for the weakness of his flesh, which stretched him on the same 
bier with his father, was not venery, but valvular disease of the 


heart. 


Enough, then, has been said to suggest that in some dreams 
there is apparently a substitution of images, and that they need 
scrutiny, not only to read their meaning, but, to decide what 
objects in waking life their images represent. In other words, the 
‘thing seen ’ is not always the vision, nor the ‘ thing heard ’ the 
message. Bearing this point in mind, let us now look at another 
type of dream, the type which is popularly called a vision. Mrs. 
Jones has lost her son at sea. One night she wakes to see an 
angel standing by her bed. The room is full of light. The angel 
looks at her, and tells her that her boy died quickly and without 
pain, and that he is now happy in heaven; after which Mrs. 
Jones finds herself in the room alone. No questioning can shake 
her. It was not a dream: she woke up and saw the angel, and 
the room full of light. The angel was tall, shining, and very 
beautiful. Had he wings? Of course he had—lovely long white 
wings, folded at his back. It is this question of the wings which 
will be found to agitate Mrs. Jones’ community most. Some will 
accept them as proof that the visitant was ‘ a real angel.’ Others, 
more sophisticated, will take them as proof that the vision was 
entirely subjective, since they cannot accept a heavenly being 
clad in what they regard as the trappings of superstition. But 
it is Mrs. Jones who is (unconsciously) nearest the truth. Of 
course her angel had wings; for in all reverence, in what other 
shape would a heavenly visitant be able to.convince Mrs. Jones 
of his status ? Accustomed from childhood to the conventional 
idea, she would not recognise any other. Her vision has no 
bearing upon the question whether angels actually possess wings 
supposing that such a question could be entertained. Any 
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image of the Infinite must be a dramatisation into the dimensions 
of human understanding, partial and inadequate ; so that, if we 
accept the hypothesis of a super-human Intelligence concerned to 
comfort Mrs. Jones in her affliction, we seriously underrate Its 
powers if we suppose that It would not very well know how best 
to drive Its message home. If we do not accept that possibility— 
if, in other words, we do not accept the full history of the Christian 
faith (and we naturally have no right to assume its truth in this 
context)—even so the wings of Mrs. Jones’ angel are no proof that 
super-normal knowledge has not been conveyed to her. According 
to our thesis, her senses may have dramatised something in such 
a way as to give her conscious mind a precise and definite 
impression. 

This dramatisation would appear to be a constant feature of 
visions. Anyone who has read the story of Jeanne D’Arc will 
remember the controversy at her trial over the language in which 
her voices spoke to her. No seer has experienced difficulty in 
understanding the words of revelation, because the actual words 
are supplied unconsciously by the seer. Sometimes, however, 
there are no words heard, but a sound or an impression which the 
seer claims to have understood. An Irishman of very simple and 
saintly character, who was killed in’ 1917, told me that while 
undergoing an operation some months before his death he had a 
vision. There were no forms in it, and no words—only wonderful 
shimmering colours and a dazzling radiance, with deep marvellous 
notes of a music which he knew to be the voice of our Lord 
pleading with God the Father not to destroy the world. Before 
such a record, and from such a source, we must bow our heads in 
silence ; but it is perhaps allowable to observe that a less highly 
spiritual perception would probably have supplied forms and 
the spoken word. Many will remember Flaubert’s story of the 
deaf maidservant who came to associate a stuffed parrot with 
the Holy Ghost. Dying, she sees with the last light of her 
consciousness ‘dans les cieux entr’ouverts .. . un perroquet 
gigantesque, pl4nant audessus de sa téte.” It is no more than 
reasonable that revelation should come in forms that the seer can 
recognise ; and less fanciful to attribute these recognisable forms 
to his own mind than to the nature of the mysteries represented. 

We must list all such cases as unverifiable, ot course insisting 
at the same time that scrutiny into their details is not necessarily 
hostile—a point which the traditional Christian is reluctant to 
grant. That such scrutiny is necessary, whatever its direction or 
effect, cannot be emphasised too strongly. There is nothing more 
dangerous than for the man gifted with vision to trust blindly to 
his gift. The power to ‘ see’ and ‘ hear ’ is easily developed, and 
the possessor soon loses control of it. There was-an English poet, 
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once likely to be famous, now all but lost, who wrote a magnificent 
poem as the result of a vision. Thinking he had found the secret, 
he indulged in meditation, and encouraged his gift. For a while 
all was well. Then his admirers noted with consternation that 
he was beginning to plagiarise. At last a particularly glaring 
example was pointed out to him. He flew into a rage. The 
accusation was impious : his poem had been revealed in a vision. 
He had so cultivated the faculty of ‘ seeing ’ that even his memory 
had learned the trick, and dramatised itself anew before his eyes. 
How such dramatisation may attain a temporary objective 
reality—objective, that is to say, in the everyday sense of the 
word—has already been suggested. Apart from such mani- 
festations as the figure that left footprints in the sawdust, and 
those which depend upon an altered level of consciousness, we 
have, according to evidence’ recently published, a Japanese 
medium in whose presence was transferred to a sealed photo- 
graphic plate a recognisable image of a man upon whom his 
faculties were concentrated. Many mediums have succeeded in 
similarly reproducing geometrical shapes, and other less elaborate 
images—suggesting that in favourable circumstances certain 
shapes or images, the origin of which is purely mental, can so far 
become objective as to be recorded by « mechanical instrument. 
This takes us back to the point discussed in my first article, 
the alleged objective reality of thought, whether as radiation or 
energy comparable to a chemical discharge. If the terms in which 
Sir Frederick Mott’s suggestion 1 was illustrated are just, if the 
claim of the Theosophists to perceive emotion and thought in 
terms’of colour has the physical basis without which it is unthink- 
able, if the activity of so-called ‘ mind’ can produce effects upon 
so-called ‘ matter,’ if our Lord’s insistence on the importance of 
right thinking was based upon an understanding of the reality 
given a terrestrial currency by thought, then one hitherto puzzling 
class of phenomena, those known as ‘ spirit ’ photographs, appear 
in a new light. The ‘ spirit ’ photograph may be nothing but the 
photographic record of a materialised image derived from the 
minds of the living sitters or of the photographer. I was personally 
forced to this conclusion some years ago, much as I would have 
wished at the time to believe all that was claimed. Such photo- 
graphs, genuine in the sense that there has been no trickery, are 
in no sense evidence upon the question of spirit presences. The 
celebrated photograph of an Armistice Day service at the 
Cenotaph, showing numerous faint figures above and among the 
crowd, is only what we might expect in the light of these 
1 That thought and emotion are comparable to a chemical effervescence, as 


it were, in the brain, and that with instruments of sufficient delicacy this might 
be photographed. See my former article in the March number, p. 356. 
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researches: the materialised thought-forms of a crowd intent 
upon emotional recollections of a similar kind. No one,can 
assert that these dim shapes are that and nothing more. No one 
can deny that they are the hovering spirits of the dead. Yet are 
we entitled to choose the latter explanation, when evidence js 
accumulating that the former may be in full accord with the 
known laws of the natural world? No more touching instance 
could be shown of our age’s superstitious reverence for the machine 
than the fact that these ‘ spirit’ photographs should have been 
received in two ways only—either denounced as fakes, or accepted 
as scientific proof of the existence of spirits. That some such 
photographs have been pruduced under conditions which preclude 
all possibility of tampering with the plates is clear to anyone who 
has studied the evidence. In this sense, the camera cannot lie, 
The shapes were ‘ there,’ or they could not have been recorded; 
but what justification is there for the conclusion that they were 
‘spirits’? Must we not, at amy rate, seriously consider the 
alternative, that, like the so-called ‘fairy’ photographs, they 
were objective representations of thought images from living 
minds, since there is evidence that such materialisation is possible 
and has occurred? Must we not also, in view of the arbitrary 
terminology in which, as we have seen, dreams and visions express 
their meaning, scrutinise with the sharpest possible care every 
appearance of reality for which we have no certain scientific 
precedent ? 

In conclusion, I can do no more than review the points we 
have been discussing, and reaffirm the suggestion, more a picture 
than a hypothesis, which was made earlier in this paper. There 
is evidence that the terms in which a vision is expressed cannot 
always be taken at their face value. There is evidence that the 
Gospel insistence on the power of thought is a proposition belong- 
ing not only to ethical but to physical reality. There is evidence 
that energies whose source appears to be purely mental can 
produce physical impressions upon a delicate mechanism. I 
suggest that the phenomena listed above are inexplicable m 
terms of a dualistic view of mind and matter. What we call the 
material universe is an interpretetion of such parts of the universe 
as our senses enable us to perceive. It is a dramatisation of these 
parts into forms intelligible to the inhabitants of a three-dimen- 
sional world. To the inhabitants of a four- or five-dimensional 
world, that part of the universe which our senses have taught us 
to recognise as a grand piano might wear an entirely different 
appearance, which we should not only be incapable of recognising, 
but even of apprehending. Alternatively, it might be totally 
imperceptible, as many parts of the universe are to us. 
inhabitants of a two-dimensional world of length by breadth 
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would not be able to perceive thickness as a property of matter. 
The searchlight which our minds direct is fixed upon a portion of 
the long coastline of the universe. The only distinction between 
the reality of the piece of coastline which we perceive and that of 
the vast stretches which we do not perceive is the fact that we 
perceive the one and do not perceive the other. The material 
world, as we understand it, is a manufactured article. The 
universe supplies the raw material which we, by means of our 
senses, make up into our private interpretation and call the 
material world. The apparent strangeness of ‘ psychic’ pheno- 
mena depends largely upon our failure to realise this, and upon 
our extending to all reality the test conditioned by the limits of 
our sensual perceptions. The material objects which constitute 
our world are as much an interpretation of reality as the language 
in which we speak of them is an interpretation and description of 
the objects. Mind is the great dramatist. Finally, mind and 
matter are but arbitrary names for two halves of that ‘circular 
path which we took as a figure in the first part of this paper ; and 
no one can say where the one ends and the other begins. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 








THE. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BIRTH CONTROL AND EUGENICS 


VIOLENT feelings are aroused by the subject of Eugenics. The 
recent utterances of Mr. Justice McCardie have been broadcast 
in headlines by most of the newspapers in the country, and have 
provoked much correspondence from their readers. In his plea, 
not only for the wider dissemination of knowledge of contra- 
ception, but also for the legalisation of abortion, the learned judge 
quoted cases which appealed mainly to our humanitarian senti- 
ments. But his references to the contemporary problem of mental 
defectiveness showed that he was not unaware of the racial 
aspects of the measures he advocated. Though the emphasis of 
eugenics is upon the racial implications of ill-regulated fertility, 
humanitarian considerations are usually adduced as well by its 
advocates. Though these two arguments are essentially distinct, 
a close and instructive relation exists between them which will be 
discussed in what follows. 

If we compare the birth control and the eugenic movements in 
England to-day, we find that they do not always have the same 


supporters. Birth control finds its most energetic advocates 


among feminists and adherents of the Labour Party. From the 
birth-control propaganda of feminists, the male sex comes out 
badly. Birth control, it is alleged, will liberate women, not only 
from the drudgery and suffering of unwanted pregnancies, it will 
also emancipate them from the tyranny of men. In the Labour 
Party the argument which probably carries most weight is that 
the facilities for practising birth control now available for the 
rich should be made universally accessible for the poor. I have 
frequently found that among working-class audiences the belief 
was prevalent that the inhabitants of Mayfair and Kensington 
had at their disposal perfect contraceptive methods by which, 
with perfect satisfaction to themselves, they prevented or regu- 
lated the birth of their children, but which they kept a closely 
guarded class secret. I well remember giving a lecture to an 
exclusively male audience of waterside labourers in Canning 
Town in the year 1926. The liveliest astonishment was expressed 
by these men when I finally convinced them that ‘ the rich ’ were 
acquainted with no such methods. 
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The appeal both of feminist and Labour propagandists is to 
humanitarian sentiments, and it is to be noted that, of the three 
political parties, it is the supporters of Labour who most insis- 
tently demand that knowledge of birth control should be made 
generally available. And it is by the Labour Party that the 
teachings of eugenics are at present most strenuously opposed. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. As the word implies, 
eugenics is concerned primarily with the welfare of the race, and 
only secondarily with personal and humanitarian issues. For 
reasons which will be set forth later, the eugenist regards the 
differential birth rate as racially harmful. He beholds the 
‘classes ’ which he considers naturally ill-endowed contributing 
more than their share to the next generation, while the ‘ classes ’ 
which he regards as best fitted to become parents are contributing 
less. He will therefore concur with the advocate of birth control 
in desiring a wider dissemination of knowledge of birth control ; 
but he will do so for different reasons. He will not be primarily 
actuated by a desire to spare the working-class mother avoidable 
suffering, but rather by the consideration that on racial grounds 
the fertility of the ‘lower orders’ should be restricted. By 
persons of Labour persuasion, therefore, the doctrines of the 
eugenist are regarded as profoundly suspect. If, say these, the 
poor are inferior to the rich in physique or intelligence, we must 
seek for the cause of their inferiority in the unfavourable condi- 
tions of their environment, in the drudgery of their lives, in their 
bad food, in the overcrowding and bad housing which is their lot, 
and not in their inferior hereditary equipment. If, as is alleged, 
there is a larger proportion of high-grade defectives and sub- 
normal persons among the poor than among the rich, the remedy 
must be sought in improving the conditions of the poor. Eugenics, 
a creed which attributes their subnormality to bad heredity, is 
an elaborate system of rationalised class prejudice, masquerading 
in the guise of a science. 

It will be argued in what follows that an indispensable condi- 
tion of eugenic progress is the creation, throughout the community, 
of a eugenic conscience. It is obviously of special importance 
that such a conscience be inculcated in those who are unfit to 
become parents. It follows that if the eugenist intentionally 
or unintentionally conveys to the depressed classes (among 
whom he thinks are to be found a large proportion of hereditarily 
subnormal people) that he wishes their fertility restricted, not 
because he desires to spare them and their children suffering, but 
because he dislikes them, he will defeat his own ends and stultify 
the cause he has at heart. 

The eugenic movement derives its impetus from two quite 
different causes. The first is the popularisation of the evolution 
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| theory and of the Darwinian conception of natural selection ; 
the second is the differential birth rate, a phenomenon which has 
come into especial prominence in the last fifty years. While the 
first requires no comment, something may be said of the second: 
It is well known that the population of these islands has very 
greatly increased in the last 150 years. It is less well known 
that the main cause of this increase is to be found in changes, not 
in the birth rate, but in the death rate. The various factors 
which have contributed to the fall of the death rate in the earlier 
of these years have been carefully analysed by Mr. G. Talbot 
Griffiths in his valuable book Population Problems of the Age of 
Malthus. It is not easy for us now to realise what a heavy toll of 
life was taken in the recent past by such epidemic diseases. as 
small-pox, typhus, cholera and enteric fever. And the mortality 
rate of those zymotic diseases which are still prevalent among 
children was rendered much higher in the past than now by 
reason of the almost universal prevalence of rickets. The fact 
that rickets was brought about by the absence from the dietary 
of a necessary vitamin was not known when, in the early stages 
of the industrial era, the agricultural resources of the country 
were unequal to supplying the needs of the expanding and 
congested manufacturing towns. Judged from one aspect, life 
may be compared to an obstacle race. At different ages, : the 
individual has to overcome certain typical diseases and vicissi- 
tudes, which may be compared to hurdles in the race. The effect 
of the advances in medicine and the improvement in our system 
of public health which have taken place in the period specified 
has been to lower the hurdles and to increase the individual's 
chances of survival. In consequence, many more persons than 
formerly of inferior resistance and physique now reach maturity 
and reproduce their kind. Especially from diseases of infancy 
and childhood have the chances of survival been increased. With 
the exception of small rises about 1770 and 1820, the death rate 
has fallen continnously since the year 1730. 

As is well known, the birth rate began to fall at about the time 
of the Bradlaugh-Besant trial which took place in 1875. By this 
trial, wide publicity was given to discussions of birth control, and 
much controversy has revolved round the question of whether 
these: discussions were causally related to the decline in the birth 
tate. In the writer’s opinion this event exerted its chief effect in 
spreading the conception of what is now called Scientific 
Humanism. The realisation of man’s power to modify his 
environment to his advantage had been nourished by progress in 
industry and by the era of scientific invention. It was a logical 
step to extend this idea to human reproductive processes. Civi- 
lised man had learnt to protect himself from hostile natural 
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agencies to which he had previously resigned: himself as if they 
had expressed the will of God. The idea, now only rarely found 
among the poor of the older generation, that children are sent by 
God was doubtless then prevalent. The Bradlaugh-Besant trial 
constituted a challenge to this quasi-religious belief. From the 
period of the trial the birth rate has progressively fallen, but has 
always maintained itself above the death rate, with the result 
that the population has continuously increased, and is still 
increasing to-day. 

It is a commonplace that the fall in the birth rate has not 
affected all ‘classes’ equally. Though the deliberate control of 
conception may not have been the sole cause of the differential 
birth rate, most authorities agree that it has been an important 
contributory factor. It is not difficult to understand how this 
has come about when the contraceptive methods now at our 
disposal are scrutinised. Though this is not the place to discuss 
the matter in technical detail, it may be said that, with the 
exception of the Grafenberg ring method, which will be referred 
to again later, all the contraceptive procedures now in common 
use demand of the couple practising them either the taking of 
precautions involving forethought or an act of great self-control 
at a moment when self-control is not easy, or certain measures 
of after-care. It will therefore be obvious that not all persons 
have the capacity to utilise these methods. Anyone who has 
walked through a slum district on a Saturday night or on a bank 
holiday and who has looked into the publichouses will quickly 
realise that many of the men and women he there sees will, on 
returning to their homes, be relatively incapable of employing 
existing contraceptive methods. Far less will they be able to 
exercise that self-control which is still extolled by many digni- 
taries of the Church as the only permissible means of regulating, 
conception. 

These @ priort expectations are borne out by the findings of 
the different birth-control clinics which now exist in the United 
Kingdom. The necessary precautions can be taken either by the 
man or by the woman. With the exception of one of these 
clinics—the one which has been founded in Cambridge—the 
method most frequently taught is one which places the responsi- 
bility upon the woman. Ail the clinics try to maintain contact 
with their cases, the usual procedure being to ask the woman to 
‘visit the clinic every six months. A proportion of the cases, 
varying from about go to 60 per cent. in the different clinics, 
fails to.do this. If reminders by post do not produce the desired 
visit, the only way by which information can be obtained about 
these cases is by sending a social worker to their homes to make 
inquiries. The clinics which, at the time of writing, have insti- 
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tuted the most careful system of home visiting have been those. in 
Cambridge and North Kensington. The finding of both these 
clinics is that among the women visited there has been a 
larger proportion than among those with whom the clinic ‘has 
maintained contact of cases who have found the method in one 
way or another impracticable or objectionable and have given it 
up in favour of some other method or of no method at all. Among 
these women, the number of unwanted pregnancies is greatly in 
excess of the number which occurs among those who use the 
method taught at the clinic, and with whom the clinic maintains 
touch. It has furthermore been the impression of Mrs. Margaret 
Lloyd, who obtained particulars, by home visits, of 460 women, 
who ceased to attend the North Kensington clinic (a majority of 
whom had abandoned the method taught them at the clinic), 
that on the whole these women were poorer and lived in worse 
neighbourhoods than those who visited the clinic as asked, and 
who used its methods. 

A similar general conclusion was reached by the recent Mental 
Deficiency Committee in regard to the assemblage called by it the 
‘Social Problem Group,’ to which further reference will be made 
later. This title was invented to embrace a heterogeneous class 
of persons among whom are included the bulk of chronic unem- 
ployables, paupers, inebriates, prostitutes, habitual criminals, 
epileptics, slum-makers, and high-grade mental defectives which 
afflict the community. Of the fertility of the ‘Social Problem 
Group,’ the Mental Deficiency Committee pronounced as follows : 


In point of fact, the disparity in the fertility of the normal and sub- 
normal sections of the population is increasing, the families of the sub- 


normal group remaining as large as hitherto, while those of the better 
social classes are steadily diminishing in size. 
Many criticisms of birth control are advanced on national, 
social, personal, and moral grounds by its opponents. The social 
argument against it frequently takes the cogent form that, from 
their very nature, existing birth-control methods must act 
dysgenically by reducing the fertility of the better endowed 
strains while they leave relatively unchanged the birth rate of the 
‘ Social Problem Group,’ whose survival rate is being much raised 
by the philanthropic activities that are being directed upon it 
from all sides, and whose contribution to the next generation is 
therefore much higher now than formerly. It is on considerations 
such as these that the popular conception of eugenics is some- 
times based. As has recently been stated, eugenics involves 
‘ the study of the principles of human heredity in their bearings 
upon the conservation and progress of the human race. It aims 
at improving the race by (1) promoting the reproduction of sound 
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stock, and (2) restricting the fertility of stocks with bad heredity 
and inferior capacity.’ These are the aims of ‘positive’ and 
‘negative ’ eugenics respectively. 

To the principles of positive eugenics everyone is prepared to 
pay pious lip service. All are willing to concede that persons 
who are physically and mentally healthy, intelligent, and socially 
useful should have three, four or more children. No antagonisms 
are excited, and no prejudices are evoked. Yet it is by no means 
easy to devise appropriate means by which these affirmations may 
be'translated into actions. It has sometimes been argued that 
if the average citizen was prepared, on behalf of his country, to 
face the risks of life-long mutilation and of painful death in the 
emergency of a war, he will @ fortiori be ready, in peace-time; to 
make the lesser sacrifice of comfort and luxuries involved in bring- 
ing up three or four children, provided that he can be convinced 
that this course of action is really demanded by the interests of 
his country. This argument may well be pressed, but French 
experiences throw much doubt upon its validity. There is a 
sense of adventure and glamour about setting out for a war.. The 
imagination is stirred, and powerful instincts are aroused in a way 
that can rarely occur in peace-time. The campaign for more 
babies and larger families has received political backing in France. 
It is often reinforced by a system of family allowances and by the 
fear of a hostile and thickly populated Germany. Yet its results 
leave much to be desired from a nationalist standpoint. 

In Italy the campaign would appear to have been more suc- 
cessful. What would be the results of such propaganda in 
England ? It is difficult to answer this question. The economic 
inducements are difficult to regulate in such a way that they 
will not act dysgenically. An allowance of 5s. a week for each 
additional child would provide little inducement to parents with 
a relatively high standard of living to increase their families ; 
but it might easily constitute an incentive to members of the 
‘Social Problem Group.’ The various ways in which family 
allowances might be regulated have been closely studied by the 
Family Endowment Society + and have received careful atten- 
tion from eugenists such as R. A. Fisher. Complex sentiments 
are aroused when a parent is asked to decide between the national 
and racial claims of a large family, and his own inclination to 
produce only as many children as he can have educated in a 
manner compatible with his family tradition and his parental 
ambitions. In such issues the British system of public schools 
and universities is involved. At present the general belief that 
this country is over-populated militates with the success of a 
comprehensive scheme of positive eugenics. So does the increas- 


1 18 Abingdon Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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ing financial stress by which the country is burdened. But 
conditions may become more favourable in the future. If, as-is 
prophesied, the population of this country becomes stationary 
about the year 1950, or if by then it has begun to decline, and if 
the economic situation of the world becomes stabilised in such a 
way as to justify provident people in looking to the future with 
confidence instead of with the profound misgiving which now 
universally prevails, then the precepts of positive eugenics may 
find fruitful acceptance. Or they might yield results before then 
_if they were vigorously expressed. in a combined appeal froma 
National Government, the United Churches, and the Royal 
Family. As frequently observed by foreigners, it is impossible 
to predict how the English will behave. 

The principles of negative eugenics, unlike those of positive, 
are far from commanding universal assent. Their practical 
application by such means as contraception, eugenic. sterilisation, 
and legal prohibition of marriage are often opposed on religious 
grounds. And on social grounds powerful beliefs operate against 
them. While freely conceding that ‘ heredity plays a part’ in 
the breeding of race-horses and live-stock, and that it has been 
the dominant factor in the process of artificial selection by which 
we have acquired our domesticated plants, many people refuse te 
acknowledge that it has any significant bearing on human beings. 
The man who fervently believes that all men have equal rights, 
often further believes that they have equal endowments and 
aptitudes. Environmental causes are held accountable for the 
differences which people exhibit in these respects. Such causes 
are discerned in the deplorable conditions of the poor in industrial 
towns, in air raids and other ‘ pre-natal’ impressions, in minor 
accidents or injuries sustained by the pre-parturient mother, in 
psychic traumata that deform the mind in infancy, and in other 
occurrences. Diseases and defects of genetic origin manifesting 
themselves in children are almost invariably ‘ put down to’ some 
such causes as these by their parents, as was recently noted in an 
investigation of the reasons assigned by parents for the mental 
defectiveness of a group of children in London County Council 
Schools. By people whose minds are thus oriented the prin- 
ciples of negative eugenics will be found highly obnoxious. I 
have even encountered some to whom they appeared sacrilegious 
in that they imputed deliberate maleficence to the Deity. Never- 
theless, practical results would seem at present to be more 
attainable in the sphere of negative eugenics than in that of 
positive. 

There are two large groups of people who should be supplied 
with means for limiting or preventing the output of children. 


* Annual Report of London County Council, 1931. 
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The first group comprises those who exhibit or carry hereditary 
diseases or defects; the second those who are innately so ill- 
endowed in respect of the characteristics that make for useful 
citizenship that they prove themselves to be incorrigibly burden- 
some to the community. I will briefly touch upon these two groups. 

Many agencies are now conspiring to inculcate a sense of the 
responsibilities of marriage and parenthood. One of the effects of 
this growing awareness is an increased demand for eugenic pro- 
gnosis. If a person contemplating marriage has ancestors or 
collateral relatives who exhibit a hereditary disability, and if 
that person is conscious of his parental and social duties, he will 
probably be moved to seek advice as to the chances of the dis- 
ability appearing among his descendants. In the course of the 
last eighteen months my opinion has frequently been asked about 
such problems. I have found that the question usually takes one 
of the following three forms: ‘Ought I to get married ?’ ‘ If I 
get married, ought I to have children ? ’ and ‘ If I have children, 
what are the chances of their being affected by such and»such a 
disease?’ It is obvious that the first two questions are more 
general than the last, and place. upon the doctor a double respon- 
sibility. In the first place, he is expected to form a private 


opinion of what the chances are of the defect appearing ; in the 


second, he is asked to advise the questioner as to the course he 
should adopt. That is to say that the obligation is here placed 
upon him of taking into account the good» qualities exhibited in 
the questioner’s pedigree no less than the bad, and of giving a 
balanced judgment in which personal and racial considerations 
simultaneously enter. But when the problem is put to the 
medical adviser in the form of the third question, he is: not 
expected to balance the favourable and unfavourable elements 
in the pedigree. He is merely asked to give an estimate of a 
possibility or a probability. On the basis of this estimate, the 
questioner is, in this case, prepared to take the decision as to 
whether he will or will not get married, or as to whether children 
will or will not be born. He does not want the doctor to decide 
for him. 

In the present state of our knowledge of hereditary diseases, it 
is by no means easy to make these prognostications. The litera- 
ture of the subject is widely scattered, and, in many cases, is 
thickly interspersed both with the special terminology of the new 
science of genetics and with higher mathematics. With neither 
of these is the average medical man familiar. Though two valu- 
able books have recently appeared upon the subject of hereditary 
diseases, they are neither of them written by medical men, and 


* Heredity in Man, by Professor R. Gates (Constable) ; Human Heredity, by 
Baur, Fischer and Lenz (George Allen and Unwin). 
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they somewhat lack the clinical orientation which is needed -for 
the purpose of giving a eugenic prognosis. With the aim of 
remedying this deficiency I am now engaged in editing a book 
which will have this essentially practical object It will take the 
form of a symposium of contributions, written by medical men 
with special knowledge of those categories of disease which are 
recognised as being hereditary, and will be arranged in such a way 
as to place before the general practitioner, in language intelligible 
to him, the information at present available for giving eugenic 
prognoses. In the majority of cases these prognoses will’ be 
tentative and uncertain. Our knowledge of the mode of inherit- 
ance of many hereditary diseases is still fragmentary, and the 
available pedigrees have not been subjected to the necessary 
mathematical treatment. If, however, an interest in the subject 
can be awakened throughout the general population and the 
medical profession, there is every reason to hope that more 
abundant and accurate data will become available. Co-operation 
must be established between the clinical observer, the geneticist, 
and the statistician. Along statistical lines valuable work is now 
being done by Dr. Lancelot Hogben, the recently appointed Pro- 
fessor of Social Biology at the London School of Economics. By 
methods such as those being elaborated by him our knowledge 
of the genetics of many human traits and diseases will be made 
more accurate and complete, and our powers of giving definite 
and useful prognosesenhanced. It must always be remembered, 
however, that the people who ask for such prognoses may be 
superior people: with many socially valuable qualities. The 
improvident and feckless will not seek advice upon such matters. 
We must, therefore, be on our guard against allowing our know- 
ledge of the genetics of human disease from acting dysgenically.* 

I now turn to the second group above mentioned of persons 
whose fertility there are grounds for wishing restricted—namely, 
those who do not necessarily exhibit specific hereditary diseases, 
but who have innate characteristics which make them socially 
burdensome or harmful. In an investigation into the incidence 
of mental defectiveness recently instituted jointly by the Board 
of Control and the Board of Education, it was found by the 
Mental Deficiency Committee previously alluded to that the 
families into which low-grade and high-grade defectives were 
born showed different characteristics. Since environmental 
causes such as post-natal diseases and birth injuries contribute 
more to the production of low-grade defectives (those defined by 


* Those interested in the recording of pathological elements in their pedigrees, 
or in making records of their pedigrees which will be of genealogical rather than 
medical interest, can obtain information by communicating with the Secretary, 
the Eugenics Society, 20 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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law as idiots and imbeciles) than high-grade, and since the 
incidence of these environmental factors is largely unselective, it 
would be surprising to find that low-grade defectives occurred 
more frequently in any one element of the community than 
another. This expectation was borne out by a finding of the 
Mental Deficiency Committee that the homes of low-grade defec- 
tives differed in no significant respect from the homes of average 
normal people. Since, however, hereditary factors contribute 
more to the production of high- than of low-grade defectives, it 
would not be surprising to find that high-grade defectives were 
born from families which, in respect to their social efficiency and 
the conditions of their homes, are appreciably below the average. 
Again, this was borne out by the investigation.’ In brief, it was 
found that high-grade defectives appeared in families whose other 
constituent members, while not necessarily certifiably defective, 
were below average in health, intelligence, and social usefulness. 
Among them would, in the words of the report, be found * a much 
larger proportion of insane persons, epileptics, paupers, criminals 
(especially recidivists), unemployables, habitual slum dwellers, 
prostitutes, inebriates and other social inefficients than would a 
family not including mental defectives.’ For reasons set forth in 
the report, this assemblage was named the ‘Social Problem 
Group.’ Of this group the report further stated that its anti- 
social characteristics are the result mainly of inferior heredity, 
and that its fertility is higher than that of any other social element. 
The existence of such a group has not been seriously questioned 
by anyone. From all points of view, it is surely desirable that 
every facility should be placed at the disposal of the members of 
this group for restricting the output of children. 

If, then, it be agreed that (r) certain sufferers from or carriers 
of hereditary diseases, and (2) members of the ‘ Social Problem 
Group ’ should limit or prevent the birth of children, what methods 
are we to advocate for bringing this about? The following means 
have been suggested: abstinence from sexual intercourse, legal 
prohibition of marriage, segregation, contraception, sterilisation, 
and abortion. 

Sexual abstinence is usually advocated by persons who are 
influenced by religious preconceptions rather than by facts. The 
relevant facts concerning the sexual habits of married couples 
have been carefully investigated in America.* And as there is no 
reason to suppose that the sexual behaviour of married couples 
in this country differs greatly from that of American couples, it 
seems to me that those who preach abstinence as a generally 

5 Part iv., p. 202. 


® Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two hundred Women, K. B. Davis (Harpers), 
p. 21. 
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practicable measure are completely out of touch with realities, 
They fail to recognise that there are few respects in which men 
and women are more variable than in their sexual needs, and that 
a measure which is practicable, if not actually easy, for a person 
with weak sexual instincts or else with a developed capacity for 
sublimation may be harmful or even impossible for persons other- 
wise constituted. While abstinence is indubitably the best method 
for certain probably rare types, the simple statistics of the sexual 
habits of married couples show that it is a waste of ene to 
advocate it-as a general principle. 

The legal prohibition of marriage has been advecnted by the 
Board of Control, the recent Mental Deficiency Committee, and 
by certain medical writers as a means, not only of retaining con- 
trol of mental defectives under guardianship and supervision, but 
also as a means of checking their fertility. The measure is 


obviously inapplicable to any but defectives. To me it seems 


that, in so far as this measure is intended as a check upon fertility, 
it would be ineffective, cruel, socially dangerous, and adminis- 
tratively inexpedient. It would be ineffective, because it would 
not prevent illegitimate births, which already are all too common 
among high-grade defectives; cruel, in that many high-grade 
defectives have strong sexual needs which could without social 
danger be gratified in marriage, provided one or both partners 
were sterilised ; socially dangerous in that the measure, involving 
as it does a frustration of sexual needs, would constitute an 
incitement to promiscuity, and would consequently promote the 
spreading of venereal diseases ; and administratively inexpedient 
in that it would seriously interfere with the processes of ascertain- 
ment and certification. (The parent of a defective child might 
well hesitate to consent to the certification of that child if he 
knew that an inevitable consequence of this procedure would be 
that the child would be for ever prohibited from marrying.) It is 
indeed surprising that this stupid and futile measure should have 
received such widespread support. 

Like the legal prohibition of marriage, segregation is a 
measure which is only strictly applicable (apart from criminals 
and sufferers from infectious or contagious diseases) to mental 
defectives. For those defectives whose anti-social propensities 
are so marked that they are unfit to live in the general community 
even under close guardianship or supervision it is incomparably 
the best method. In fact, it is the only possible method for these 
short of euthanasia. By the Mental Deficiency Committee, how- 
ever, it was only deemed necessary to provide institutional 
accommodation for one-third of the total of 300,000 defectives 
who are estimated to exist in England and Wales. The accom- 
modation available at present falls far short of this requirement, 
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atid it is to be hoped that, despite the economic depression which 
now prevails, it may prove possible to remedy this unfortunate 
deficiency. It will be clear, however, that segregation is wholly 
inapplicable to the mentally normal sufferer from a hereditary 
physical disease or defect, and to the ‘Social Problem Group.’ 

The inadequacy of existing contraceptive methods for the 
‘Social Problem Group’ has already been commented upon. 
The ideal contraceptive should be wholly reliable, fool-proof, 
harmless both to the couple practising it and to children they 
may later wish to have, zsthetically unobjectionable, and cheap. 
No existing method fulfils all these requirements. While the , 
methods taught at the clinics under the jurisdiction of the Society , 
for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics and at the mothers’ 
clinic of Dr. Stopes are uninjurious, they are not wholly reliable, 
nor are they fool-proof. The Grifenberg ring-method, though 
fool-proof (the woman is absolved from taking precautions after 
the ring has been inserted in the womb), is neither reliable nor 
harmless.” Pending the discovery of simpler and more reliable 
contraceptive methods, it is in the direction of sterilisation that 
we must look for the best means of limiting the fertility of the 
‘Social Problem Group.’ The legalising of sterilisation for 
mental defectives and the utilisation of this measure for sufferers 
from hereditary diseases or defects have recently been much 
discussed in the Press. The subject is highly complicated, and 
only one of its aspects can be touched upon here—namely, the 
inexpediency of making the measure compulsory. 

Sterilisation laws are now in operation in nineteen of the States 
of the United States, wherein 10,877 operations were officially 
performed before January 1, 1930. Im seven of these States 
provision is made for compulsory sterilisation only, in seven for 
voluntary and compulsory sterilisation, and in five for voluntary 
sterilisation only. The tendency in those States which have both 
compulsory and voluntary clauses has been to use the compulsory 
clauses less and less. That low-grade persons should have children 
is clearly undesirable both in their own and in their children’s 
interests. In the measure that this fact is realised and a eugenic 
conscience comes into existence, so has it been found that 
sterilisation is voluntarily sought. The principle of compulsion, 
even if compatible with the political ideals of certain American 
States, is unsuited to the sentiments which prevail in this country. 
Moreover, it could justly be represented as constituting a form 
of religious persecution. By Roman Catholics and others 
sterilisation is opposed on religious grounds. If sterilisation were 


’ Cf. Report for 1931 of International Medical Group for the Investigation 
of Contraception. Obtainable from National Birth Control Association, 26 
Eccleston Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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made compulsory, the measure could logically be applied to Roman 
Catholics and to their children. If, however, it is made condi- 
tional on the consent of the subject as well as on other safeguards; 
as has been done in the Bills drafted by the Eugenics Society, 
conscientious objectors have no adequate grounds for opposition, 
Because persons of Jewish persuasion think it immoral to eat the 
flesh of the pig, they do not find it necessary to impose dietetic 
restrictions upon people who do not share their scruples. People 
who disapprove of contraception and sterilisation on religious 
grounds should remember that their views as to the moral 
turpitude of these actions are not universally prevalent. Such 
people should ‘therefore be prepared to concede to others the 
liberty of conscience and of practice which is conceded to them. 

The ‘ Social Problem Group’ has a high reproductive rate; 
This is undoubtedly in part attributable to the fact that contra- 
ceptive methods are not yet sufficiently simple, fool-proof, and 
cheap. But it does not follow from the fact that the group is a 
fertile one that all the children born in it are wanted. Among 
members of this group, I have rarely found that more than the 
first three of their often numerous children were deliberately 
wanted. The others are frequently conceived accidentally or in 
a spirit of dumb unquestioning fatalism. Attempts on the part 
of the parents to limit their families perhaps more often take the 
form of efforts to procure abortion than to make use of birth 
control. Though the question of legalising abortion is highly 
complicated, particularly in respect of the psychological effects 
upon the woman, it seems to me that, in view of the inadequacy 
of available: birth-control methods for the ‘Social Problem 
Group ’ and of the possible. reluctance of the group to ask for 
sterilisation, the measure would, so far as this group is concerned, 
have valuable eugenic effects. When contraceptive methods are 
improved, however, abortion will be much less practised than now. 

But it must always be remembered that the group as a whole 
is an unhappy one, wherein much suffering is endured. Those 
who, on racial grounds, wish to see the families of this group 
reduced are by no means blind to the hardships against which 
they have to struggle. If the measures which we place at their 
disposal for limiting their fertility are voluntary measures, their 
successful operation will clearly depend on the existence through- 
out the group of a eugenic conscience. It is surely obvious that 
those so-called eugenists, who talk contemptuously of ‘ the lower 
orders ’ and refer to the ‘Social Problem Group’ in such terms 
as ‘dregs’ and ‘scum,’ will engender, not only in the group 
itself, but throughout the working classes generally, a profound 
mistrust of the whole eugenic movement. They will defeat their 
own ends and stultify the cause they are trying to espouse. 
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In the opinion of the writer, the cause of eugenics can at the 
t time be most usefully served by the pursuit of three aims. 
In the first place, let us continue to inculcate a eugenic conscience 
throughout the community, and let us so train this conscience that 
it will serve the ends of positive eugenics no less than of negative. 
In the second place, let us realise that at present we can only 
give eugenic prognoses with any pretence of accuracy in a small 
number of rare and socially unimportant diseases, and that much 
more knowledge is required before such prognoses can play a 
significant part in preventive medicine, And lastly, let us not 
speak disparagingly of the “Social Problem Group.’ Let, it be 
felt in our references to them and in our propaganda among them 
that we wish to help them and to alleviate their hardships. 
Though the racial and humanitarian issues are distinct, they are 
here compatible and complementary. By stressing the humani- 
tarian rather than the racial, we shall best serve our interests and, 
more important, theirs. And—a point sometimes forgotten— 
we shall further display the elementary virtues of tact and 
politeness. 
C, P. BLACKER. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE FRENCH EXHIBITION 


I po.not know whether the old game of ‘ French and English ’ js 
still played as I remember it at school. It doubtless dated from 
the ancient tugs-of-war between those nations, as did my nurse’s 
earlier encouragement, ‘ He’ll live to fight the French.’ I actually 
lived to be a champion of the French at a time when their modern 
art was far from popular among us, and I have survived to see a 
mounting flood of admiration which had its high-tide mark with 
the recent exhibition—so high that in the spate of books, articles 
and lectures called forth our native art has been having a bad and 
humble time: ‘poor’ Reynolds dismissed with a shrug; the 
giant Turner left out of enumeration or used as a foil for the mild 
gifts of Pissarro; Alfred Stevens, whom Ingres would certainly 
have appreciated, left out ; Constable alone unsubmerged and 
allowed to be great because of French approval. 

A hundred years ago the tug-of-admiration was from the other 
side. Géricault had been to England and had been ravished by 
the portrait, landscape and animal painting he found. ‘There 
only,’ he says, ‘does one know what colour and effect are... 
one must not blush to return to school . . . here they complain 
of the bad character of their drawings and envy the French school 
as more skilful; why don’t we also complain of our defects?’ 
, What he needed, he felt, was ‘to be steeped in the English 
school.’ James Ward was among those he justly admired and 
copied. Delacroix took up the strain. Not only was he an 
associate of the Fieldings and admirer of Bonington in France. 
The kind of conversion of the eye that he owed to Constable is 
famous, but he also admired Turner as ‘ an innovator’ ; over the 
sketches of Wilkie he became rhapsodical, and he has praise for 
lesser men like Leslie, and for English drawing : 

France, the pretended land of drawing, has really no trace of it, and 
the most pretentious pictures no more. In those little English drawings 
each object almost is treated with the interest it demands; landscapes, 
marines, costumes, battles, all is charming, htting the mark, above all, 
drawn. 

Nor did his appreciation stop there. As Professor Tonks has 
reminded us, the Pre-Raphaelites found him alert and receptive 
as ever. He goes on: 
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If one turns to another phase, and a novel one, what is called ‘ the dry 
school,’ recalling Flemish primitives, under that. look of reminiscence in 
the dryness of the procedure is to be found a feeling of genuine, native truth. 
What good faith in the midst of the pretended imitation of old pictures! 
Compare, for example, the Order of Release by Millais with our * primi- 
tives,’ our Byzantines, obstinate stylists, who, their eyes fixed on the 
images of another time, took from them only the stiffness, with nothing 
added of their own. That troop of dismal mediocrities is\enormous ; not 
a touch of the truth that comes from the soul; not one like that child 
who slumbers. in the arms of his mother, and whose little silky, hair, its 
sleep so full of truth, all the features to the red legs and feet, are singular 
for observation, but above all for feeling. 


The Strayed Sheep of Holman Hunt gave him as sharp and 
agreeable a thrill. ‘ The picture which appears the most false is 
precisely the most true.’ Three years later (1858) there is another 
note. He says that if he came to London he would have ‘ to 
break a lance for Reynolds, and for the ravishing Gainsborough.’ 
But for a time he was no less excessive and forgetful in his 
admiration and contempt than our own critics now, for we 
indulge ourselves, not seldom, in outrageous modesties and 
abasements. Twenty years later the Impressionists. declared 
their debt to Turner,-and on Renoir there was almost.certainly an 
influence from Millais. 

Unfortunately for us, these warm 1 acknowledgments from 
artists were not accompanied or followed by any marked importa- 
tion, public or private, of the English school ;. Gainsborough and 
Turner are still misrepresented in the Louvre by false attributions, 
and others by inconsiderable work ; the-modern section is a little 
better off with gifts from England, France is a strongly. self- 
sufficient country, in art as in corn and wine; it is part of her 
wisdom and her luck ; if she imports, it is painters, not pictures. 
England i is the huge importer in kind, with such benefits and such 
pains of indigestion as that implies. 

The nineteenth century was given the foremost place at the 
exhibition. Was it, in a long review, the ‘great century’ of 
French art, as we are told? The most original, perhaps, in oil- 
painting, with Oriental and English roots for the originality. But 
the greatest period in. which France led. the world was. surely 
the Gothic age of architecture, sculpture, glass-painting, tapestry 
andthe rest. Nicolas Poussin, in the century of Rubens, Velazquez 
and Rembrandt, reached world rank. If we are ever tempted 
to think of him as merely a French ‘ Old Master,’ emerging for 
them from the days of the Italian eclectic decline, and painting 
Bacchanals in the wake of Titian that sometimes remind us 

1 Baudelaire, endorsing Gautier, ‘qui sut immédiatement. britanniser son 
génie,’ adds the names of William Hunt and Cattermole, J. Chalon, ‘galant 


comme Watteau, réveur comme Claude,’ Sir F. Grant, ‘héritier de Reynolds,’ 
Maclise, Hook, Landseer, ‘ dont les bétes ont des yeux pleins de pensée,’ Noel Paton. 
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of Oxford dons practising the Morris dance, a picture like 
L’ Inspiration du Poéte is there to give us the lie. In the nobler, 
as in the lesser counts of painting, this was the masterpiece of the 
exhibition, and if Poussin had painted no other it would stamp 
him as having relit, in the torch-race of the nations, one guttering 
flame. French painting turned to other sources, and a lesser man, 
his fellow-exile Claude Lorrain, was to be a fruitful influence with 
ourselves. 

In the Gothic period England had been a province of the 
Christian art which centred in France. Religion and politics 
broke up that relation and she turned her eyes northwards. In 
the eighteenth century, though French civilisation filtered in to 
mould our then compact and well-balanced society, little of 
contemporary French painting was imported. Our collectors 
took France as a stage on the Italian pilgrimage. The Revolution 
and Napoleonic wars shut the gates again, and behind them our 
landscape school of Crome and Constable and Turner grew to its 
dominating height ; to be followed by the peculiar English 
development of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. When Dela- 
croix became ardently aware of both we seem to have been 
incurious about Paris. Turner, a mighty traveller, did call on 
Delacroix, but not to much purpose; Rossetti admired Ingres, 
but detested Delacroix as ‘slosh.’ Ruskin must have been 
unfortunate in the examples he came across ; the salons of the 
*sixties and ‘seventies concealed, by exclusion, most of the new 
talent ; the officially and popularly eminent blocked the view. 
Then, in the eighties; the teaching of Legros helped to determine 
a stream of students to Paris, to learn drawing, and the New 
English Art Club was founded, with, at first, a strong flavour of 
Bastien-Lepage. But even in the ‘nineties it was impossible for 
Manet and Degas, Monet and Renoir, to make any headway with 
English collectors. In Scotland there had been considerable 
buying of Courbet, Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Dupré, Monticelli, 
along with the contemporary Dutch, and the ‘ Barbizon school’ 
made some lodgment in Bond Street. That movement culminated 
in the Glasgow Exhibition of 1900. 

If private collectors were slow, the public collections were 
slower. The National Gallery had never bought a French picture 
even of the eighteenth century, except a Vigée Le Brun ; it was 
the gift of the Wallace Collection that brought in the most French 
of the ages, with the omission, alas, of Chardin and Perroneau, 
and a less carefully assorted nineteenth century, doubly taboo in 
Trafalgar Square. It was by the formation of Hugh Lane’s 
collection that the ‘ Impressionists,’ so-called, first made good 
over here, to be accepted, after rejection in Dublin, for exhibition 
in the National Gallery, then rejected, and again accepted. 
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When I negotiated with Lord Curzon for their exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery he frankly admitted that he had been ‘ appalled ’ 
when he saw the pictures. 

The next step in the friendly invasion was taken at a very 
different pace. I know that a certain mythology already sur- 
rounds it—namely, that the ‘ Post-Impressionist’ exhibitions 
met with execration. No doubt from some visitors they did ; 
but the fact remains that conversions took place by platoons, and 
that the solid newspapers were on the side of the unfamiliar. 
Nearly everyone, now, was eager to be ‘ advanced,’ and acquisition 
followed, at an accelerating speed. 

The exhibition, if not up to living date, was a register, in a 
rough way, of backward-looking taste. Such a judgment by the 
French organisers is of course not final—fashion plays a part ; but 
both judgment and fashion have their interest. Of the eminent 
salonniers who would have filled such a collection fifty years ago 
few survived ; the door was held ajar for single pieces by Baudry, 
Cabanel, Henner and Bonnat. Time may bring some revenges. 
The amusement to be obtained from the art of Modigliani’s dolls 
may wear thin beside character as recorded in Victor Hugo’s 
portrait by a poor relation of Rembrandt ; for painting is history 
among other things. Twenty years later Courbet, Corot, Millet, 
Monticelli, the painters of Fontainebleau, Troyon, would have 
taken the lead. Courbet’s most ambitious picture was skied, as 
was Millet’s Spring. His Homme @ la Houe was on the line, but 
embrowned, both in colour and, by the current suspicion of 
thetoric, in esteem. More striking still was the repudiation of what 
may be called the Chauchard Corot, the stereotype of vaporous 
trees with a furniture of nymphs. Not all of that Corot will die, 
but too much is dead-alive, and contemporary taste falls back on 
afew of the chiefly Roman pieces and the little studio figures that 
he never exhibited. One of these only was shown, the delightful 
girl in a rose dress. Unfamiliar painters were few, but that rare 
Marseillais, Paul Guigou, who for years has been one of the 
charms of the Luxembourg, was given the place he deserves. 
Later still Claude Monet would have been in the forefront : he, 
too, is out of fashion ; he was poorly represented and displayed. 
But before dealing further with his period two masters are to be 
reckoned with who have escaped in the taking down of idols. 
Ingres and Delacroix are still left on their pedestals in a world that 
has ebbed away from classic or romantic grandeur. I do not 
think any English critic except Charles Ricketts (a sworn Baude- 
lairean in these matters) has ever been able quite to match the 
French fervour over Delacroix. Another of our painters, indeed, 
has put it that he was ‘ a French Sir John Gilbert,’ and there is an 
unkind truth in the saying about much of his diffused illustration. 

VoL. CXI—No. 662 II 
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The Femmes d@’ Alger, which was taken from its consecrated place 
in the Louvre, has few of his merits. It is like a magnified, 
lumpy Bonington. Suffering, passion, violent action were 
required to call out Delacroix’ gifts of form and colour ; witness 
the widow in the Justice of Trajan, her intensity of appeal, the 
flash of pallid flesh and of blue and white about it. He knew 
himself that she was the best part of the picture. But there is 
another figure in the crowd which has a curious interest, because 
it brings Delacroix and Ingres together across the categories in a 
common love of the plastically heroic. Ingres’ St. Symphorien, so 
dull in spite of buried beauties of drawing, has a lictor in the fore- 
ground, inspired, I suppose, by Raphael’s slave in Lo Spasimo, 
where Christ is dragged to execution. There is a magnificent 
drawing by Ingres for this figure, which is ever so cunningly 
posed and turned so that it is firmly based on the straddled legs, 
with arms and head and torso compacted into monumental form. 
In Delacroix’ picture there is a corresponding figure, with just 
those variations that the borrower introduces to justify his loan. 
And Sir William Rothenstein, to whom I mentioned this, 
remembered that he had once possessed a tracing, by Delacroix, 
from Ingres’ figure. 

But that is a detail. Those artists mark the point from which 
the heroic, in painting, was to dwindle. A St. Symphorien or 
St. Sebastian or a romantic lover transcends mortality because 
of his belief in immortal survival ; when that goes, the wind of 
passion drops. Millet’s transposition of the heroic into peasant 
forms, Puvis’s pastorals, Chassériau’s lost frescoes were lingerers 
on the stage. Sculpture, by its nature, was less amenable to 
change. 

What remained for the painter ? An immense deal, of course, 
at a lower temperature, that safe world of everyday which already 
had its masters in the seventeenth century Louis Le Nain and 
the eighteenth century Chardin, with their fine scrutiny of the 
object and rich grain of pigment. And the world of the common 
made clean and of the ‘ugly’ seen as pictorially beautiful 
widened immensely for the artist when the all-accepting eye of 
the camera had been turned upon the casual. In the old poetry 
only a very few things could be spoken of ; Whitmanism dumped 
a stores catalogue upon the page. So in painting the rigorous 
tradition of human pose and natural ‘ properties ’ was thrown to 
the winds. Courbet was the revolutionary figure. More was 
interred at Ornans than the local corpse, though there the burial 
was still monumentally attended. The inclusions were not always 
happy. Snow, for example, is a striking spectacle, but it calls for 
management in the tone and colour of light and proportion in 
distribution if it is to be pictorially tolerable. With Courbet it 
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can be a chilly negation of the picture. Nor are his remises 
aux chevreutls very well chosen, unless, as Degas so wickedly put 
it, for another purpose. That painter’s curiosity in new matter 
was matched with a designer’s eye for cryptic balance; but in 
how many of the ‘ Impressionist ’ Sunday-out landscapes is the 
diagonal of the near river-bank and horizontal of the farther, 
along with some blot of a bridge, helplessly accepted ! 

The casual throws up unintended beauties, no doubt, and the 
mechanical has its own austere graces ; but the steady encroach- 
ment of the machine is a killer of vital beauty, the reason being 
that the sources of power and movement are no longer visibly 
expressed. The automobile hurtles through space, but the secret 
of its movement is concealed; the tractor covers the ground 
economically but stupidly, replacing the ploughman and his 
horses, who will soon, like the thresher, be legendary ; Trajan 
sits at the window of his car; even the airplane does not flap 
its wings, but shoots like a parcel, and those intermediate forms 
the paddle steamer and puffing engine give place to vehicles 
obscurely driven. The visibly heroic in War and Love and 
Labour are going the way of other uncomfortables, and Ruskin, 
the unheeded prophet of the beginnings, is far outpaced in the 
dizzy race of progress by the prophet of a brave new day, Mr. 
Aldous Huxley. 

The exhibition did not go far beyond the Ruskinian period. 
If it had, we should have seen how the artist, sensitive to a 
changed world, could lose interest in the appearance of humanity, 
of the office and the factory-insect, and was fain to lump man 
with the machine, in a geometry no longer intentionally tragic, 
as in the Avignon Pietd. Something of the sort had already been 
practised in Lagado, capital of Laputa, as described by Mr. 
Huxley’s prototype. 


Their ideas are perpetually conversant in lines and Figures. If they 
would, for example, praise the Beauty of a Woman, or any other animal 
they describe it by Rhombs, Circles, Parallelograms, Ellipses, and other 
Geometrical Terms, or by words of art drawn from Musick, here needless 
to repeat. I observed in the King’s Kitchen all Sort of mathematical and 
musical Instruments, after the Figures of which they cut up the Joints 
that were served to his Majesty’s Table. 


What will be the fate of the post-Courbet painters in another 
twenty years? Clearly it will go hardly with them when there is 
no strong element of design to reinforce casual charm. Much of 
Monet will go under for that reason, and even the positive part 
of him, the fine discrimination of colour-play, is already suffering, 
because oil paint is a terrible reducer of high pitch and of nuances. 


The variations in Constable’s greens that Delacroix noted are not 
112 
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so obvious to-day. But in twenty years the tiresome misdescrip- 
tions and blinding theories associated with the labels ‘ Impres- 
sionist ’ and ‘ Post-Impressionist ’ will have faded out, and the 
painters will be accepted more nearly for what each of them is, 
If ‘ Impressionist ’ means the group who exhibited together under 
that nickname, then Manet, Degas and Cézanne were impressionists 
as well as Monet and Renoir. If narrowed to Monet’s charac- 
teristic painting, ‘ Impressionism ’ means out-of-door notation of 
transient illumination, and chiaroscuro reduced in favour of 
coloured shadows. Manet was drawn away on this track, and if 
he gained some beauties lost others, and greater. Degas might 
have attempted the open-air, but the dazzle of light was too much 
for his eyes, ‘ trop Monet pour moi.’ Cézanne adopted the out-of- 
door programme in a desperate wrestle, because he was a slow and 
painful worker. He preferred the broader painting of Manet to 
the smaller analysis of Pissarro and Monet and some part of 
Renoir. 

Before I deal further with Monet’s co-exhibitors I will indulge 
in a rather personal aside on that question of labels, for critics, as 
well as painters, suffer from ticketing. Professor Herbert Read 
has recently taken me to task as a victim of ‘ strict ’ categories 
because of an attempt to give a useful sense to the terms ‘ Classic’ 
and ‘ Romantic’; and rather paradoxically he complains that I 
have not included yet another—namely, ‘ Intellectual’ art. 
His account of that, in his little book The Meaning of Art, 
bristles with contradictions. But the terms as I used them, 
along with a third, did precisely define three intellectual attitudes 
of the imagination. And my view of categories is this. If we 
attempt to say anything of a general character about a group 
of artists we inevitably introduce a category, and the category, 
if it is to have any value, should be strict, and not vague. But 
if we fall in love with it, and press it beyond its relevance, all that 
it leaves out in the living variable works of art escapes from its 
constraint to mock our pedantry. There is good sense in calling 
Ingres a Classic, but there are parts of him, as of the ancient 
Classics, which may be dubbed Romantic. It is vaguely laudatory, 
but inapposite, to call Cézanne a Classic. 

But my immediate difference is with writers like Mr. Fry 
and the critic of The Times who ticket me off as a champion of 
the Impressionists, and of them only. It is true that I rashly 
took over the word ‘ Impressionism’ to mean the action of the 
interested eye as it affects the field of ‘ camera ’ vision, controlling 
its detail and imposing design upon it for the spectator’s purpose. 
The business man, hurrying to his station of a morning, is a wild 
impressionist, in that sense, in what he picks out and discards: 
so the painter, for his purposes. But this use of the word had no 
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restricted application to the Impressionists proper, just as little 
as the theories of three-dimensional design have to do with 
‘Post-Impressionists.’ My appreciation of Monet was always a 
guarded one. I thought he had conventionalised one intoxication 
of the eye, that he was an original artist, but incomplete. As 
an eminent student of art put it to me the other day, ‘ The 
artists give us so little, we must be glad to take what they give.’ 
It seemed to me that Manet and Degas gave more, and they, 
therefore, in this group, had my chief devotion. 

I think so still; Manet, it seems to me, is the real master of 
that period, however much his designing power became whittled 
away. His Olympia is the great achievement of the later 
nineteenth century in France. Theidol-woman has run through 
French art since the beginning. She is behind the hieratic 
geometry of Fouquet’s Virgin, declared in the adorable sculp- 
tured virgin from Toulouse who is so distracted from her Child ; 
from Fontainebleau and Clouet, Goujon and Germain Pilon, she 
passes to the eighteenth century painter-gallants and to Houdon. 
But this last of the Adorations, which seemed at first blasphemous, 
because of the old strain, is also new. It has absorbed broad 
Oriental colour-plotting without renouncing the Western birth- 
right of modelling. It has the ‘ poster’ virtue of high visibility 
without shallowness. It is a wonder of design, and of sensuous 
pleasure in the handling of his material by a native of paint. 
The exhibition brought out a less familiar example, and a less 
exacting, in the Soap Bubbles. How it took the eye, far or near, 
boldly but delicately silhouetted, its rich greys separating out 
their elements in the blue of the dish, the muted rose and yellow 
of the flesh. Chardin’s treatment of the theme should have been 
here; but his Dessinateur, big-in-little, has a like breadth and 
subtlety. How he had distributed his red and blue elements, 
tearing a little hole in the draughtsman’s coat for a spot of 
the former, dosing that and the wall with the gray-blue powdering 
of light! The Bon Bock also is safe for the future: the Brioche 
and Folies Bergéres are on the border-line, with exquisite parts. 
In the former the blue-white napkin is lovely in itself, but, unlike 
the sheets in the Olympia, isolated as a colour-shape; the 
flowers and the fruit fall away in quality. 

Renoir has had better luck than Monet of late years, and was 
evidently the darling of the organisers, for there were inclusions 
such as the Pierrot and a wretchedly spotty garden scene that only 
an overweening fondness could explain. With him, too, design is 
spasmodic and often absent. Mr. Wilenski, it is true, ranks him 
among ‘architectural’ painters, yet the Mother and Child he 
gives for example has as much architecture in it as a Victorian 
‘pouf.’ La Yole has the fascination of its shimmery blue 
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atmosphere ; but how helpless a disposition of forms! La Loge 
has the personal charm and the harmony of black, white, rose and 
pearly flesh in the principal figure ; but there is dislocation in the 
balance and direction of the man’s. The leading count in Renoir 
is, after all, the forbidden charm of loveliness, the deliciousness of 
his young girls along with the blond glister of their flesh. Such 
attractions would be rebuked in an English painter ; but they pass 
through our critical custom-house perhaps as ‘ psychological 
volumes,’ the latest alias under which meaning may be smuggled 
into the ‘ purity ’ of a picture. 

Degas was more variously than conclusively represented. 
The Orient brought him novelties of design in perspective and 
balance ; but his curiosity of beauty started him on many tracks, 
What a tantalising beginning was the Mile. Fiocre ; Orchardsonian 
drama, with a richer envelopment, tempted him in the Interior 
(originally Le Viol), and he could be intensely simple, and perfect, 
as in the tiny Melancholie. 

Last, among the leading fellow-exhibitors of that group, was 
Cézanne. Benefiting or suffering from the landslide in fashion that 
I have spoken of, he has been preposterously exalted to the 
position of a new Giotto, Rembrandt or Velazquez. Mr. Sickert 
has rudely spoken of an ‘ idiot hypnotism,’ and hypnotism there 
has certainly been. There is an immense new crowd susceptible 
to the lecturer and broadcaster, incapable of individual perception, 
‘seeking for a sign,’ delighted to believe that queerness or 
distortion in itself is the mark of excellence ; and, in the absence 
of instinct, hungry for theory. The diner-out or the schoolgirl is 
sure of being ‘right’ if the Card Players is picked out as the 
treasure of the exhibition, to put beside the sausages of form or 
mountain landscapes by our sculptors with pin-point heads that 
are hailed as‘ plastic discoveries ’ in human form. 

Now, fortunately for sanity, there was in the collection a 
picture by Cézanne which would justify a great deal of enthusiasm 
—namely, the Pendule de Marbre Noire. This had his virtues of 
rich, dense colour in a range from black to white, passing through 
blue-black, sharp shell-pink and lemon-yellow, and the distribu- 
tion of blocks of these and of their echoes was happily and 
subtly contrived. But such successes were rare in his work, and 
opposite was a still-life as unsatisfactory as this was fortunate, 
a scatter of disconnected fruit in shrewish notes amid a dull 
jumble. The Montagne Ste. Victoire is a pleasant tapestry. He has 
not here, as in the Louvre Estague, succumbed to a hopeless 
collocation of forms, nor, impatient in revolt, simplified them all 
to an angle of forty-five degrees as in Le Lac d’Annecy. Did the 
worshippers who repeat his phrase about ‘ doing Poussin again 
after Nature’ read the lesson of La Meule in its uncertainties 
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compared with the cubic stability and decision in Poussin’s 
treatment of the like material (Paysage avec St. Mathieu etl’ Ange). 

Critics are liable to the temptation of snatching at any theory 
that will serve to underpin their admiration. But in the case of 
Cézanne the theories, for anyone capable of testing them, are too 
obviously a misfit. He has been praised as a master of construc- 
tion, of space-organisation, of three-dimensional design.. I think 
I have sufficiently disposed of the claim for lucidly organised 
planes,? and M. Jacques Blanche, who as a painter knows what he 
is talking about and is an admirer of Cézanne, has politely shown 
them to the door.* Since perspective, light and shade, and 
atmospheric colour are the indications of recession, three- 
dimensional design is not a cap that fits Cézanne. But, say the 
theorists, we are not talking of ordinary three-dimensional space. 
Up to this point they have, but they now take refuge in ‘ ideated ’ 
space. With that we must leave them till they explain its struc- 
ture ; but the ground is thorny, for Cézanne himself attributed 
the deviations in his drawing to a failure in eyesight. How, then, 
decide where this tripping-up leaves off and ‘ ideation’ begins ? 
Whatever the physicists’ equations may involve, the painter has 
nothing to do with Einsteinian space ; he deals with either two 
or three dimensions of visual space, and when a painter reverses 
the perspective construction of a table he is not demonstrating a 
new ‘ construction in depth,’ he is dislocating the third dimension 
because he thinks his two-dimensional flat pattern is improved 
byit. Such waywardnesses seem to have had their day, but there 
remains an attribution of some special virtue of design in three 
dimensions to quite ordinary and dull naturalistic stuff which has 
no other claim to consideration. And here I must guard once 
more against misconception. Mr. Fry, in a review of my recent 
book, a handsome one in view of the provocation I had given him, 
has seized upon a passage which was evidently not sufficiently 
guarded. I should be the last to minimise the part played in 
painting by ‘ three-dimensional design’: I long ago used the 
phrase myself and the other, slightly Laputan, of ‘ the music of 
spaces.’ I should like to continue the discussion at length, but 
my point was that indications of the third dimension inevitably 
come up for judgment in the picture-flat as well: to put it 
succinctly, a cube in perspective becomes a hexagon in the picture- 
flat. I have a great admiration for the tireless ingenuity of the 
critic of The Times ; but in this matter he seems to me to float in 
a literary region, and to distribute certificates of organisation and 
design in depth to pictures in which those virtues are not dis- 
cernible. 


® Confessions of a Keeper and Other Papers, chap. xxvii. 
* Les Avis Plastiques, p. 236. 
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But fashion has had its most curious freak in respect of 
another artist. If the ‘impressionism’ of Monet is dismoded, 
the ‘ neo-impressionism ’ of Seurat is exalted. Here was a painter 
wrecked by theory. He began with a charming sensibility for 
colour ; but a pseudo-science of optics was fatal to him, a method 
of dot-painting in which the dots, being pigment and by no means 
‘ primary,’ refuse to act like the pure colours of the spectrum. 
And behind this hail of dots his drawing stiffened into a wooden 
. vulgarity. Is there a more disagreeable picture, on every pictorial 
count, than the Poudreuse ? 

The chief ‘ Post-Impressionist’ admitted by death and 
nationality was Gauguin. He was richly endowed on the side of 
colour, in a scale of citrons, cerulean-blues and smouldering 
crimsons ; he was considerably endowed in formal design. In 
both respects he could invent ; he was potentially a carpet- 
designer, and how rare has that been in the Occident! Now 
invention, as opposed to discovery in colour, means that the 
painter must sacrifice the depth element and approach the 
convention of the Orient. Hence the drift in his painting, more or 
less marked, to the ‘ decorative’ poster. This drift to the poster, 
with its flattening effect, is the most general feature of modern 
French painting, implicit in Manet, strong in Cézanne, fully 
exhibited by Matisse, and actually applied to advertisement by 
Lautrec. The advertisement and poster are the commercially 
living art and mural painting of our time. They call for a ‘high 
degree of abstraction. No one who has practised transparent 
water-colour can be unaware of the rigorous abstraction in form 
and colour required, if the virtues of the medium are respected. 
Oil painting is not so sternly limited, so that it is a matter of 
choice for the painter if he checks its natural succulence and range 
of elaboration. The invasion of oil-painting by more or less 
justified abstraction, more or less amusing distortion, by the 
ideals of textiles and ceramics will probably, when the threads are 
followed out, be traced to the English arts and crafts movement. 
Nothing was more notable in a recent exhibition of posters at 
South Kensington than the supremacy of two English, or must I 
say ‘ British,’ artists, Nicholson and Pryde, authors of the Don 
Quixote and Lyceum designs. 

Here I must end these notes, reflecting how contentious and 
competitive such exhibitions are ; how a picture that, seen singly, 
in the civilised Japanese fashion, might content the eye and mind, 
can miss its mark through excess of matter, random hanging, ill- 
chosen backgrounds, and pressure of the crowd. We move 
all together if we move at all, and get jammed in the process. 


D. S. MacCo tt. 
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MARCEL PROUST IN RETROSPECT 


THE publication of the last two translated volumes of the long 
novel sequence of A la recherche du Temps Perdu gives an oppor- 
tunity for scanning down a long vista of retrospect which consti- 
tutes the bulk of Marcel Proust’s writing. The untimely death 
of Charles Scott-Moncrieff left the translation of this concluding 
instalment (Le Temps Retrouvé+) incomplete, and it has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Stephen Hudson to round off a series which 
constitutes a landmark in English interpretation of French 
literature. 

Proust did not let himself be troubled by the novelist’s usual 
preoccupation with the problem of where to begin his story and 
from which angle to tell it. Instead he ranged to and fro amongst 
his memories of the past and did not trouble to cultivate that 
pseudo-impersonal manner of narration which at one time seemed 
to breathe the most intimate atmosphere of veracity into the pages 
of fiction. Gathering reflected courage from his method, let us 
plunge straight into the latest development in his plot and reserve 
till later the opportunity to pass in review his earlier work and the 
significance of the whole. 

Often in Proust’s work recurs the simile of the different aspects 
shown by various objects on the landscape as the traveller pursues 
his course, and once again he has recourse to this in his concluding 
volume when reassembling his characters, as it were, for a final 
tableau. But it is not for a neat sorting out of hero and heroine 
that he groups so many of our old friends at this afternoon 
reception in the salons of the Princesse de Guermantes that we 
are thus to enter for the last time ; nor yet for the long overdue 
disentanglement of those misunderstandings in which lovers have, 
it seemed, obtusely persisted because of a novelist’s need for a 
few thousand more words Misunderstandings amongst Proust’s 
creatures are but rarely unravelled, and then only to give place 
to new misgivings. Proust, it is true, does not jerk them, 
marionette-wise, to a conclusion. He treats them with the im- 
partiality that his standard of truth demanded. But if he does 
not take sides against them, it is often because he is as much 
1 Time Regained (translated by Stephen Hudson. Chatto & Windus, 21s.). 
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baffled by them as by the enigmas which human characters 
present in real life. Having elaborately reconstructed their 
motives in terms of his own introspection, he would topple over 
the whole edifice on the appearance of some unassimilated pheno- 
menon in their behaviour. . 

Talking to the Duchesse de Guermantes at the Princess’s 
reception, Marcel (Proust’s protagonist in this semi-fictitious 
autobiography) notes with astonishment how little his fellow- 
guest, the famous Oriane, recollects of the circumstances in which 
he first came to enter her ‘ set.’ She now imagines that it was 
when dining with her that he had first met M. Swann. Actually 
he was an old friend of Marcel’s family, and used to visit them 
in Marcel’s childhood at their country house in Combray, where 
they were neighbours of the aristocratic Guermantes, though not 
acquainted. M. Swann, the paragon of Marcel’s youth, was the 
son of a wealthy stockbroker, but had by his elegance and wit 
come to be one of the most sought-after men in society. He 
jeopardised his career in the monde, however, by marrying his 
mistress, Odette, and finally closed the doors of the Guermantes 
upon himself by embracing Dreyfusism at a time when anti- 
Semitic feeling had grown most impassioned in the aristocratic 
circles, where, owing to his brilliance and his tact, Swann’s 
partially Jewish ancestry had been overlooked. 

Typical of the irony of events which Proust delighted to 
portray was the career of Odette de Crécy. Odette in Swann’s 
lifetime had persuaded him, a man of society, to frequent the set 
patronised by those wealthy Bohemians the Verdurins. Odette, 
for whom Swann had had to foreswear the fashionable world, had 
by the time of this reception become the mistress of the Duc de 
Guermantes himself. Three years hence Proust foreshadows her 
bereft of all admirers and voted ‘um peu gaga’ at her own 
daughter’s reception, when, for the lack of the power which being 
loved had given her, she had at last become a sympathetic 
character. Mme. Verdurin, her old friend, who had once voted 
the Guermantes set stupid because it was too exclusive to receive 
her, had since her husband’s death married, successively, the Duc 
de Duras and the Prince de Guermantes, whose fortunes had been 
diminished as hers had been augmented by the war. 

It was not, however, Proust’s purpose just to contrive these 
reversals of fortune so as to represent with rasping cynicism the 
ruthlessness of fate, apeing the de Maupassant manner with that 
cult of neo-paganism that has replaced the old melodrama of 
virtue rewarded with even cruder and cheaper effects. His 
concern was more to try and discover some kind of law governing 
the manner in which people in human society react to one another. 
The ambition to ‘get on’ that impels most of us took in his 
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instance the form of wishing to get to know the historic families 
of France, whose famous traditions had fired his youthful imagina- 
tion. On achieving his objective, the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
once a magic land as seen from afar, he found it inhabited by 
creatures with fundamentally the same potentialities for nobility 
and baseness of character as the servants’ kitchen. Only their 
social technique was more subtle. And this is a very large 
‘Only.’ Society comes together largely for the sake of the 
common feeling engendered by the particular ‘ set,’ and hence 
—what Proust excelled in analysing—their common standard 
of value, dictating as conditions of membership their common 
method of viewing outsiders. 

It would follow that Oriane, whom we first encountered in 
Swann’s Way as the Princesse de Laumes, with her beauty, quick 
intelligence, nice wit and inconsiderable intellect, excelled as a 
leader of society. The Guermantes set under her became more 
brilliant than the equally aristocratic Courvoisier circle through 
Oriane’s infusion into their midst of men of talent, inured, 
however, to carrying what weight of learning they possessed 
lightly in society. And then the very originality and audacity 
of Oriane (qualities relative to the standard of mentality obtaining 
in the Faubourg Saint Germain) led her, by her cultivation of 
theatrical stars at the expense of the aristocracy she more and 
more discarded, down the social ladder, till by the end of Le 
Temps Retrouvé she stood at the same level as Mme. de Villeparisis, 
another society iconoclast. 

Proust seems to have had a particular sympathy for this 
form of social intransigence. Swann is another favourite speci- 
men of this same type. A man of considerable charm and supple 
intelligence, he was prompt to adapt himself to the quicksilver 
conditions of society, and yet it was hardly surprising that a man 
of his personality would find insufficient outlet for his activities 
there. With far too much social grace to commit the solecism 
of weighing his soul in public in the sacred cause of self-expression, 
he must, however, have subconsciously courted ostracism by 
his impossible marriage and exposure of the unpopular cause of 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus. And yet another instance of the 
dissatisfied men of culture in society is provided in Baron de 
Charlus, Oriane’s brother-in-law, drawing out conversation at 
the end of a reception because that was the only outlet that 
he knew for his need of self-expression which yet remained 
unappeased. 

Leon Pierre-Quint tells us of Proust that ‘ the very exaggera- 
tion of his courtesy ’ when he was expressing gratitude was for 
the novelist the mask of a certain disdain, ‘ a manner of protecting 
himself in relation to society, of stopping it short at the very 
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entry to one’s personal life, of preserving a complete independence 
without giving offence.’ From the account given of Proust as 
he struck his contemporaries in vouth—for instance, Robert 
Dreyfus and Simone de Cailiavet---we can get a picture of his 
extraordinarily sensitive mentality, constantly propitiating his 
friends in the manner of a child who, though almost preter- 
naturally intuitive and perceptive at times, has little objective 
sense of the world’s reactions to his claims. From this mal- 
adjustment it follows that Proust must have been conscious of 
finer perceptions which he could not share in the give-and-take 
of friendship. Significant in this connexion is the remark of 
Proust’s ‘ hero’ Marcel in The Budding Grove (vol. ii.) : 


. - . and friendship is not merely devoid of virtue. . . . Like conversation, 
it is fatal to us as well . . . for the sense of boredom which it is impossible 
not to feel in a friend’s company . . . for those of us in whom the law of 
development is purely internal. 


In this same volume is related how on going to the seaside 
at Balbec he meets an old friend of his grandmother, Mme. de 
Villeparisis, and through her, to his great joy, makes the acquaint- 
ance of the dashing young Marquis de Saint-Loup. Later he is 
thrilled by the sight of the throng of young girls, one of whom, 
Albertine, is destined to play such havoc with his affections. 
And here again he comments : 


Whereas, with Mme. de Villeparisis or Saint-Loup I should have 
displayed by my words a good deal more pleasure than I should actually 
have felt, for I used always to be worn out when I parted from them, when 
on the other hand I was lying on the grass among ai: these girls the pleni- 
tude of what I was feeling infinitely outweighed the paucity, the infre- 
quency of our speech. 


In gradually withdrawing from society for the sake of realising 
the literary ambitions that clamoured more insatiably for appease- 
ment than did even his gregarious instincts, Proust made no 
stentorian renunciation of the ‘ follies’ that he was abandoning, 
too conscious of the fact that humbug is one of the instinctive 
defences of the human organism and is sometimes not even 
absent from the armour of the most militant anti-snob. Interest- 
ing in this novel is the anti-snobbery phase through which we 
find Saint-Loup passing when Marcel first meets him. Just as 
the Duchesse de Guermantes in her youth had quoted Tolstoi 
to the amazement and alarm of her family, so, probably, it was 


2 To be recommended for those who wish to study the reactions into intro- 
spection or intense life of action which such maladjustments cause is the little 
book on Proust by M. Arnaud Dandieu, recently published by the Oxford 
University Press. It is worth remarking that M. Dandieu does not repeat the 
common blunder of confusing Proust’s avowedly vacillating introspection with 
Freud’s method of analytic interpretation. 
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the same scarcely perceived desire for striking out on a line of 
his own, coupled with a certain generosity of character, that 
prompted Saint-Loup to scorn society, study the works of Nietzsche 
and Proudhon, and indict in the strongest terms the profligacy 
of those who in the aristocratic world led promiscuous lives. He 
was just going through the stage of being abandoned by his 
mistress, the young actress Rachel, and his uncertainty of her 
affection intensified his own need of her and made him conscious 
of the need to asseverate his own fidelity and the obligations to 
fidelity of all like him. Admirably Proust portrays the ingenuous 
earnestness of youth and the way it protests its principles before 
it has come to learn their real meaning. 

Perfectly genuine, if a trifle doctrinaire, was the manner in 
which Saint-Loup came to discover the wrongs of society. It is 
not impossible for scions of governing families to realise their 
responsibilities in this fashion, if only they grasp at the substance 
of the rather humdrum realities that underlie all forms of govern- 
ment and are not merely content with the shadow of the quaint 
heroic paradox of being renegade. 

Shrewd, too, in his sense of human values is Proust when 
comparing Saint-Loup with his father, described as a 


man of brains who transcended the narrow confines of his life as a man 
of the world. If M. de Marsantes with his extremely opén mind would 
have appreciated [if he had lived longer] a son so different from himself, 
Robert de Saint-Loup, because he was one of those who believe that 
merit is attached only to certain forms of art and life, had an affectionate 
if contemptuous memory of a father, who had spent all his life hunting 
and racing, who yawned at Wagner and raved over Offenbach. Saint- 
Loup had not the intelligence to see that intellectual worth has nothing 
to do with adhesion to any one aristocratic formula. 


And then the comparison of Saint-Loup with his uncle Charlus : 


Perhaps, also, being less metaphysical than Saint-Loup, less satisfied 
with words, more of a realist in his study of men, he did not care to neglect 
a factor which was essential to his prestige in their eyes... . - 


And here, I think, we begin almost to catch the accents of Tolstoi 
the novelist, whose range of vision transcended his actual ideas 
as puritan and agrarian reformer : 


No agreement can ever be reached between men of his [Charlus’] sort 
and those who obey the ideal within them which urges them to strip 
themselves bare of such advantages so that they may seek only to realise 
that ideal, similar in that respect to the painters, writers who renounce their 
virtuosity, the artistic people who modernise themselves, warrior peoples 
who take the initiative in a move for universal disarmament, absolute 
governments which turn democratic and repeal their harsh laws though 
{adds Proust characteristically] as often as not the sequel fails to reward 
their noble effort ; for the men lose their talent, the nations their secular 
predominance, pacificism often multiplies wars and indulgence criminality. 
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Much of the sharp force of contrast observable in the analyses 
of the characters of Charlus and Saint-Loup was attributable, 
no doubt, to the fact of the latter’s extreme youth. Charlus’ 
nephew, however, was a character not destined to mature as he 
grew older. His mental alertness turned to shiftiness, though he 
retained the instinctive modesty and that incapability of vaunting 
himself that he owed to his charming mother and to the uncon- 
scious assurance of position. 

In nothing is Proust more sagacious than in his reluctance to 
pass final judgments on his characters, well knowing how time may 
alter them. Interesting in this connexion is that passage where 
the great Elstir (in describing whose landscapes Proust seems to 
have had Monet in mind) admits to Marcel that he is the former 
protégé of the Verdurins, where he is remembered as the foolish 
M. Tiche, but adds: 


The lives that you admire, the attitudes that seem noble to you, are 
not the result of training at home, by a father, or by master at school. 
They have sprung from beginnings of a very different order, by reaction 
from everything evil and commonplace that prevailed round about them. 
They represent a struggle and a victory. I can see that the picture of 
what we once were, in early youth, may not be recognisable and cannot 
certainly be pleasing to contemplate in later life. But we must not deny 
the truth of it, for it is evidence that we have really lived that it is in 
accordance with the laws of life and of the mind that we have, from the 
common elements of life . . . extracted everything that goes beyond them, 


Analysing the achievements of the novelist Bergotte (for whose 
character Anatole France, perhaps, among others, served as a 
model), Proust says that it was not in the extent of his culture— 
for in this, judged by the standards of some, he was notably 
deficient—but in the very fact of creating, that he soared above 
his contemporaries. Probably here we find some reflection of the 
debt that Proust owed in point of social initiation, and even in the 
way of regarding such mysteries to Count Robert de Montesquiou, 
upon whom the character of Charlus was evidently based, and 
who, in addition to this, had reason to be piqued on finding, as the 
Countess de Clermont-Tonnerre in her little book on the two men 
has described, his protégé achieving success with novels that his 
own aspirations as a lyric poet had never attained. 

Since it was upon the power of evoking memories that Proust 
principally relied—indeed, it became almost an article of faith 
with him—as an artistic medium, it follows that some of the most 
penetrating of his reconstructions of situations and character 
consist of those incidents where childhood first begins to realise 
how different are the calculated intentions of an adult from the 
spontaneous wishes of a child. There is the instance of M. de 
Norpois, the Ambassador, promising jokingly to mention to 
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Mme. Swann, the next time he sees her, the admiration for her 
that he had just heard the boy Marcel express. Marcel blurts out 
his gratitude, but unfortunately, in an excess of candour, adds 
that he has not yet been introduced to Mme. Swann. 
Immediately in the Ambassador’s eyes the child detects that 
‘vertical narrow slanting look . . . which one addresses to the 
invisible audience whom one has within at the moment when one 
is saying something that one’s other audience, the person whom 
one is addressing . . . is not meant to hear.’ The Ambassador 
had silently resolved not to fulfil his promise. 

What a gallery of glances with their various meanings could 
be compiled from the pages of Proust with quite an anthology 
devoted to the character of M. de Charlus by himself! While 
Marcel is at Balbec Charlus suggests that he and his grandmother 
should call on Mme. de Villeparisis that evening when he (Charlus) 
will be taking tea with her. When Marcel and his grandmother 
make their appearances Mme. de Villeparisis shows genuine 
pleasure and surprise. Charlus feigns surprise to see them ;_ his 
monstrous egotism, the prey of the constitutional disequilibrium 
gnawing within him, would not permit him to concede that he 
had lowered himself so far as to invite these two bourgeois. The 
youthful Marcel, puzzled by this, asks Charlus if in point of fact 
he did not invite them, but the Baron’s silence makes it dawn 
upon this unsophisticated young person that it is not always by 
asking questions that one gleans most information. 

And yet another similarity remains to be explored between 
Marcel and Swann. Of the latter’s tastes in women we read : 


those were as often as not women whose beauty was of a distinctly ‘ common 
type,’ for the physical qualities which attracted him instinctively and 
without reason were the direct opposite to those he admired in the women 
painted or sculptured by his favourite masters. Depths of character or a 
melancholy expression on a woman’s face would freeze his senses, which 
would, however, immediately melt at the sight of healthy, abundant, rosy 
human flesh. 


In something of the same way, among the ‘ petite bande’ of girls 
at Balbec, Marcel soon experiences a preference for Albertine over 
Andrée, though the latter shows greater tact and consideration 
for him. Andrée, whose athletic prowess on the beach had given 
him an early but illusory impression of care-free recklessness, 
proved to have been taking exercise on the ground of her health, 
and the discovery that she is neurotic like himself and literary 
(she is described as being engaged upon the translation of Ruskin’s 
works—actually one of Proust’s earliest achievements) completes 
Marcel’s disillusionment. It would appear that both Swann and 
Marcel needed, to put it crudely, to be ‘ vamped’ in love. Both 
showed an almost wilful blindness, swayed irrationally towards 
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frustration, in choosing to love women who could not appreciate 
them and with whom they suffered torments of jealousy from 
their intense need of being loved. 

Sheer impatience with the author may be the instinctive 
reaction of some readers on finding with some relief that this, at 
any rate, has not been their experience. It is, however, an 
important clue to the character of Marcel and, probably, of Proust, 
as is also that passage which describes how, with the gradual 
fading of passion, Marcel can no longer, in Albertine’s continued 
absence, picture her as he would have her, but grown older, faded, 
a trifle masculine, the outline of her face already beginning to take 
on something of the contour of her aunt’s unprepossessing 
features. One day, long before this, while Albertine was still his 
mistress and Marcel was feeling particularly jealous, suspecting 
her of all manner of promiscuity, she began, with characteristic 
zest for mimicry, to repeat the cries of hawkers they had heard 
vending their wares, and it was with horror that he had heard 
from her lips the cry of ‘ maquereau !’—which in French has a 
slang connotation of souteneur. It might have pleased Proust, 
with his taste for the macabre in simile, to know that on some 
parts of the Scottish coast the mackerel has the ill reputation of 
being a fish which preys on the bodies of drowned seamen. 

Proust is very much the novelist’s novelist (especially for those 
who have not yet written their novel), with immense space given 
up to what is practically a monologue of discussion nowhere 
definitive upon the problem of composition. He was fascinated, 
moreover, by all forms of technique—a high-sounding word most 
appropriate to his preoccupation with the detail of getting any- 
thing done, a reflection, no doubt, of the enormous effort such 
matters cost him in his own life. This keen interest in the 
minutiz of other people’s lives packs his volumes full with a very 
wide range of interest. Sometimes, however, the dabbling 
character of his amateur existence is palpably betrayed. Indeed, 
the reputation which Proust’s early articles in the Figaro tended 
to foist upon his work, that of a man of society toying with letters, 
was only gradually dissipated. But after a time the critical 
approval of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise group was won over. 
And in 1919 he secured the Prix Goncourt at the second attempt. 

The late Paul Souday, in the Temps, was one of the first to 
acclaim his genius, while deploring grave divagations from tradi- 
tion in his use of the subjunctive. To this critic, too, such com- 
plexity and copious fecundity of detail seemed more in keeping 
with the manner in which an English novelist might convey a 
sense of life to his work. In fact, some French critics have 
declared that Proust was making a mistake in cultivating that 
taste for the unexpectedly and piquantly irrelevant which they 
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seem to regard as the distinguishing characteristics of the great 
English humorists. Proust’s real potentiality, according to this 
view, lay far more along the lines of such a moralist as Montaigne. 
Just those less charming traits in his characters which a more rigid 
mind might have ascribed to fundamental baseness Proust often 
attributes, as we have seen, to a human creature’s constant need 
to represent, in a direct or indirect way, every succeeding change 
of circumstance as supporting his self-esteem in the eyes of the 
outside world and consequently in his own. As his self-esteem 
becomes more and more established by the corroboration of 
circumstances, less and less need has he to convince others. With 
this, what we might term—‘ central ’ view of character, which we 
look to find in the harmonious and ordered culture of France, 
what reason had Proust for his moralistic vein ? 

Readers of a collected assortment of his earliest contributions 
to reviews published in 1896 under the title of Les Plaisirs et les 
Jours will have remarked an underlying note of melancholy that 
ismannered but intense to the point of morbidity in its preoccupa- 
tion with the theme of a child fearing to cause its parents grief. 
This theme is particularly exemplified in that passage of La Con- 
fession d’une jeune fille depicting a child’s sorrow at missing its 
mother’s good-night kiss, a theme which later recurs under a more 
developed form in Swann’s Way, where little Marcel finds that by 
inducing his mother to yield to his entreaties he has defeated the 
reluctantly imposed discipline which she had adopted in his own 
interest. It was, then, upon this incident, fantastically trivial 
though it may sound, that Proust pins the whole story of his hero’s 
(and his own) failure to make what he would of life, till in writing 
this virtual autobiography he recouped himself from his own 
misfortunes.® : 

Proust owed, no doubt, his somewhat un-Gallic affinity with 
Dostoievsky to this strain of irrationality, to understand which 
the intuition of sympathy is needed. But he never attained to 
that great Russian’s power of extracting some significant truth 
out of a shameful incident which is the sole vindication of the 
didactic artist. Again and again Proust seems on the point of 
bringing something more than pathos out of such situations— 
Mile. de Vinteuil and the incident of the spitting on her father’s 
portrait, for instance, or the dying actress Berma, hastening her 
end through giving a tea-party in honour of her son and daughter- 
in-law, only to find that all the invited have gone instead to a 
performance by her rival, Rachel, a fashionable event to which the 
son and daughter-in-law steal away as soon as they decently can. 
Proust does not seem to have manipulated these orgies of remorse 

* This theme has been treated more fully by Mr. Edmund Wilson in Axel’s 
Castle and by Mr. Samuel Beckett in a recently published essay on Proust. 
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deliberately to harrow our feelings. But with something ofthe 
morbid pleasure a hyperesthetic child might take in nightmarish 
sources of horror, he found the instinct to achieve a sensation of 
this kind almost obsessive. Pathos was too persistently besought 
by him ever to wear the full aspect of the grandeur of tragedy, 
But it is one thing for the critics to make this calm judgment 
from an easily assured altitude of intellectual detachment, and 
quite another to be able to perceive how a creative writer needs 
a more real courage not to contest or argue with his facts, but to 
present life as revealed by his peculiar sensibility. 

As anyone who has followed this article so far must have 
already concluded, there is no neat, convenient moral to be drawn 
from the career of Marcel Proust. In his very readable biography 
translated by Hamish and Sheila Miles, Leon Pierre-Quint remarks: 
‘ Rarely in a bourgeois milieu is the profession of art looked upon 
as a legitimate one. Marcel Proust was not understood by his 
father.’ It is, however, arguable whether the growing craze for 
the artist may not prove more vitiating for him than the former 
much bemoaned neglect. In Proust’s instance, in spite of mis- 
understandings, considerable indulgence seems to have been 
shown. The facts of his life, stated in bald, unsympathetic 
terms, would be that he was the pampered son of rich parents 
and might have mitigated, if he could not have cured, his asthma, 
which was doubtless a drag upon his vitality, but which he 
allowed himself to aggravate by the manner of his life. This 
doubtless hastened his end, which came in November 1922 at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-one, though the constant prospect 
of death threatening to interrupt the completion of his task must 
have seemed to him an involuntary and inexorable fate. After 
his previously formless existence, marked by the tyranny of 
habit which so often characterises the apparent freedom of the 
leisured dilettante, Proust felt the need to organise his will-power 
for his literary task by such a strict régime as would counteract 
his tendency to drift, and it was evidently this severity that killed 
him. Inspired by this indomitable ambition to satisfy the 
critical integrity which must have been constantly carping within 
him at the back of real criterion in the life of society, Proust 
emerges from the conflict of will-power nearly a very great 
writer. 

Proust’s passion for truth precluded him from that petty 
form of self-assertion in print which leads smaller minds to 
attach superior importance to their own qualities, but impartiality, 
unless it is to be artificially conceived, must relax where con- 
viction will not rise to it. One of the loopholes into the short- 
comings of his personal life is seen in his work, where, generalising 
from the passive strain in his own character that we have seen 
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exemplified in Swann and Marcel, he concludes that slavery to 
habit and incapacity to prepare for the future are the almost 
invariable concomitants of the possession of sensibility and 
intellect. 

‘Might have beens’ form such an idle subject for conjecture 
that it is hardly worth while to speculate what could have been 
the outcome if Proust had taken his life in hand earlier. To 
attempt to point out where Proust’s work might have been greater 
would be practically to set one’s own views against his and to 
quarrel with him for not achieving an objective he never had in 
mind. 

BERNARD CAUSTON. 
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MR. WELLS SURVEYS MANKIND 


Ir any English writer except Mr. H. G. Wells announced in his 
first sentence that his book! was ‘ intended to be a picture of 
all mankind to-day, a picture of living mankind active, working, 
spending, making and destroying,’ most people would regard the 
claim as so outrageously arrogant that they would read no 
further. Even with Mr. Wells we feel doubtful. The task is so 
vast, so complicated. If one man knew enough, would he not 
be crushed by his own knowledge, mentally pulped, so that, 
though he might ooze facts about the world, he could not possibly 
give a clear, coherent, organised picture of it? But Mr. Wells 
soon sweeps such doubts away. For The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind, whether one accepts or rejects the picture 
it paints, agrees or disagrees with its proportions and values, 
does in fact give just what Mr. Wells promises—‘a picture of 
living mankind active, working, spending, making and destroying.’ 

The greatness of this undertaking, its breadth of conception 
and richness of detail, are no less astonishing than its success, 
In this book Mr. Wells has written with more than his customary 
verve and gusto. It is incredible that a single individual limited 
by the inescapable limitations of life and knowledge and experience 
should view with so true an eye the complexity of human 
organisation and the social currents and economic tides at work 
relentlessly throughout the world, as well as the spiritual and 
personal longings and phantasies, hopes and desires of the 
individuals who compose the half-ordered, half-disordered throng 
of humanity. Only a writer compact with the imagination of 
the novelist, the knowledge of the historian and social psychologist 
and economist, the detachment of the scientist, and the inspired 
zeal of the social reformer could bring such a gigantic task to 
successful completion. Only the most skilled and accomplished 
writer could make his story readable. And that is a vital fact 
about The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. It is 
readable, irresistibly readable. A great book, a landmark in 
the intellectual life of this generation—a landmark, but not a 


1 The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, by H. G. Wells (London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1932. Price 1os. 6d. net). 
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monument, for it inspires its readers to press on with the work 
which must be done if our race is to realise its destiny—it is in 
many ways the supreme triumph of Mr. Wells, the novelist 
turned emancipator of men’s minds. 

What are the elements of the picture Mr. Wells paints? 
His book, supremely short considering the ground he covers— 
it contains only 350,000 words—is far too tightly packed to be 
summarised. If a summary were'attempted here, it would be 
arid and jejune and monotonous, a dead misleading effigy of 
what in Mr. Wells’ pages is intensely and vividly alive. Perhaps 
Mr. Wells himself may some day try his hand at a shorter version. 
Even he may not succeed ; lesser writers are bound to fail. For 
when a single volume ranges from man’s earliest origins as a rare 
animal roaming the primeval forests to the highly organised life 
of modern cities, sweeps from the hot and teeming plains of 
Bengal to the frozen solitudes of Labrador wastes, describes the 
great conquests of mankind over Substances and Power and 
Distance and Hunger and Climate, sketches the organisation of 
Distribution and Production, analyses the motives which impel 
men to their daily tasks, exhibits the nature and working of 
money and property and the antagonisms of rich and poor, 
examines the position and functions of women in the world’s 
work, inspects with a critical eye the governments of mankind, 
the organisation for war and the disorganisation for peace, reviews 
the numbers, qualities and races of human beings, casts an 
illumining eye over men’s leisure-time activities, and gathers up 
all that has gone before in an immense survey and criticism of 
present-day education and an exhortation to reorganise our 
education lest we perish—when all this is done in a mere 800 
pages, and done not in dry generalities but with vivid colourful 
sketches of the men and women whose activities and emotions 


"are thus portrayed, with vignettes of their personalities, with 


devastating pictures of their cruelties and basenesses in Putumayo 
and the Congo, with close-up shots and panoramic views that make 
an incomparable film of the vast world-drama, then the reader 
whom the swiftly moving pages has held enthralled, when he 
becomes writer in turn, will, if wise, abstain from a task of 
abbreviation which can be at best a catalogue and at the all- 
too-easily attainable worst, a confusion. To attempt to summarise 
Mr. Wells is to do him and his book an injustice. What is really 
necessary is an examination of the truth and proportion of his 
leading ideas, a survey of the tasks he shows to be urgent with 
a view to carrying them further. 

The descriptions of how men transform and utilise substances, 
harness power, overcome distance, feed, clothe and house 


themselves, which Mr. Wells gives in his early chapters with his 
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customary vividness and skill, are fascinating and instructive 
but relatively unimportant. What are really important are the 
leading ideas which run through the book, and their essential 
truth in themselves and in their proportions. 

The first of these leading ideas is that man, who began his 
life as ‘a rare and rather solitary and self-centred species of 
primate,’ has never become temperamentally adapted to work 
or co-operation, but ‘at bottom .. . is still a highly indivi- 
dualised animal, resentful of subordination, competitive and 
exclusive, demanding freedom and the world for himself.’ 
Furthermore, these basic biological qualities are likely to remain. 
Science may yet spring a surprise on us, biology may still stumble 
on means for deliberately improving the quality of men. But 
so far as we can now foresee, such developments are unlikely. 


There is considerable finality about Homo sapiens. For many generations, 
and perhaps for long ages, we must reckon upon a population of human 
beings not very different from those we have to deal with to-day. We 
shall meet with the same mental and temperamental types and the same 
racial characteristics that we encounter in the cast of the human drama 
to-day. The deliberate improvement of man’s inherent quality is at 
present unattainable. 


Subject to amendment by prospective biological discovery, this 
fact is basic and final. But not a reason for pessimism. Man 
is what he is through nature and nurture. And the full con- 
structive possibilities of education, the right education, have 
still to be explored. ‘ It is to a better education and to a better 
education alone, therefore, that we must look for any hope of 
ameliorating substantially the confusions and distresses of our 
present life.’ 

Second among the basic facts of human society as Mr. Wells 
analyses them is the dominance over conduct of men’s ideas of 
the véles they play. Here Mr. Wells breaks new ground of great 
importance in social analysis. From the dawn of human society 
Homo sapiens is at war with himself and subject to restraints 
imposed from without. For profound psychological reasons, mere 
recognition of these restraints and necessities is not enough ; 
men must supplement the unpleasant facts of life by a conception 
of themselves as agreeable, as a focus of their motives, as they 
can contrive; and this concept of their réle, this ‘ guiding and 
satisfying idea,’ Mr. Wells, adopting a term of Jung’s, calls the 
‘ persona.’ 

Mr. Wells distinguishes three main types of persona—the 
persona of the peasant, the persona of the aggressive nomad, 
and the educated persona. The peasant persona, distinctively 
characterised by ‘ its complete acceptance of the idea that toil 
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is virtue, and its close, intense adhesion to property and the 
acquisition of property,’ seems to be ‘ the basal mentality of that 
traditional social order from which we are now emerging.’ 
Associated with this basal type are offshoots and modifications— 
the ‘ normal townsman ’ who is only ‘a transplanted peasant ’ ; 
the acquisitively successful in town or countryside, moneylender, 
middleman, big peasant, rich farmer; on another side, the 
expropriated poor—the ‘proletariat’ of Communist nomen- 
clature; and the fisherman. The persona of the aggressive 
nomad is different in its attitude towards work and property. 
Fundamentally, he despises both; ‘not to get easily and give 
freely reflects upon his force and vigour.’ The aggressive nomad 
‘is, and in his persona he knows himself to be, a fine, reckless, 
desperate fellow.’ Out of this stuff kings, nobles, soldiers and rulers 
have been made throughout the ages. The third great type of 
persona is the educated persona and its derivatives, represented 
in the beginning by the priest, but now including professional 
and semi-professional workers in many fields—teachers, writers, 
artists, judges, lawyers, administrators, technicians and scientists. 
‘The distinctive element of the educated persona,’ writes Mr. Wells, 


is the conception of self-abnegation, of devotion. The individual is 
supposed not to work directly either for his own enrichment or for his own 
honour and glory. He belongs, he has made himself over, to an order 
consecrated to ends transcending any such personal condiderations. . . 
This third great class of persona is moulded and its qualities are evoked 
out of germs of purpose which remain latent in all the less educated 
elements of the social mélange. That is the key fact to the study of social 
psychology. . . . It is in the imeradicable idea of disinterested integrity 
which this priestly-learned class alone has fostered that the future of 
humanity resides. 


Are persone real? Are there different types of persona in the 
world ? How are they related to themselves, to the conditioning 
circumstances which produce them, to one another? Are the 
types Mr. Wells has distinguished fundamental ? These questions 
everyone must answer for himself or herself. I am of the opinion 
that in this conception of persone of different types Mr. Wells 
has forged a tool of much importance for social analysis, the 
application of which to human affairs will cut away many irrele- 
vancies and expose essentials in a new light and proportions. 

The third great element in Mr. Wells’ survey is science. 
Science is the great beneficent genie of the modern world. Its 
power to release mankind from the racking toil of earlier ages, its 
wealth-giving potentialities, marvellous already, though even 
now scarcely applied in their full amplitude, form the real content 
and half the meaning of Mr. Wells’ earlier chapters. For the rest, 
these chapters describe the far-flung economic system we have 
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built on the knowledge provided by science. They supply 
indispensable material for understanding the social significance 
of that system—that to-day, to a degree unknown and incon- 
ceivable at any previous time, we are all members of one another, 
We enjoy the greater freedom of greater wealth,—but we are no 
longer independent. 

From which flow consequences of the utmost importance. 
For many of our institutions and ideas are not at all adapted to 
mutual interdependence ; and particularly ill-adapted are our ideas 
about property, our monetary arrangements, our governmental 
machinery, our nationalisms, and war. The examination of these 
institutions forms the core of Mr. Wells’ book, just as the challenge 
they throw down threatens the continuance and survival of 
contemporary civilisation. 

To most people other than a few rare students the idea of 
property always conveys the dual concept of possession and 
absoluteness. ‘ What I have I hold,’ and ‘ can I not do what I 
like with my own ?’ ; the power to keep and the power to dispose 
according to one’s own will ; these are the root ideas of property. 
This ‘craving for absolute property,’ Mr. Wells truly observes, 
“is perhaps the most vigorous survival of the primitive savage in 
modern life.’. But savages can no more run the complex inter- 
dependent system of modern civilisation than uninstructed 
blackboys can build or operate an electric turbo-alternator. Nor, 
indeed, was the fiercely egotistical attitude towards property of 
the primitive unsubordinated savage ever compatible with social 
life in any form. At no time in history, so far as we can discover, 
have absolute rights vested in all forms of property. From the 
earliest days restrictions have been imposed on the individual's 
freedom ‘ to do what he liked with his own.’ Personal property 
one might treat according to one’s whim ; property, such as land, 
in which the community possessed a social interest, was subject 
to rules, regulations, conventions. The truth, of course, is that 
property rights represent claims to use things in certain ways, 
claims which ebb and flow and alter as the objects to which they 
attach and the social conventions about their proper use fluctuate 
and change. Essentially a property right is a right to administer ; 
and there are as many possible modes of administration as there 
are things and relations between society and things. 

At the present time we are concerned less with such general 
considerations than with the question whether we will be able to 
amend our ideas about property and our administration of pro- 
perty rights swiftly enough to adapt them to the complex explo- 
sive needs of modern civilisation. Here the interaction of the 
several types of persona with current ideas and institutions 
becomes vitally important. The peasant type of persona in 
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particular resents any infringement of its rights. And the peasant 
type is composed not merely of farmers, but of many (though 
by no means all) business men, traders, financiers, landowners, 
parliamentarians, of scores and hundreds of millions who possess, 
direct and enjoy the bulk of the material goods of mankind. 

On this subject Mr. Wells’ views are important and worth 
quoting at length. ‘ The peasant’s craving for land and tangible 
property generally,’ he writes—as well as such more complex 
motives as moved the unregenerate Soames Forsyte— 


is not a fundamental motive. The human animal wants a feeling of 
security, and it wants freedom and the feeling of power. Those wants are 
truly fundamental. The ideology into which the peasant and business 
man and other developments of the peasant have been born, has moulded 
these natural, fundamental and ineradicable motives into the form of 
tangible property, which carries with it to them the assurance of satisfac- 
tion for these essential desires. Their persona is that of the struggling or 
successful owner, and they can see themselves comfortably in no other 
véle. But the experience of the ‘ educated ’ series of types shows that the 
satisfaction of these desires (security, freedom and the desire for power) 
can be guaranteed in quite other forms. And just so far as it is guaranteed 
in other forms, so does the desire to possess tahgible property evaporate 
as a social motive. 


The lawyers have always exercised the function of taming 
unregenerate egotism expressed in relation to property, of adjust- 
ing property rights so as to make possible the social use of material 
resources. To-day this function is of supreme importance. Will 
the law, backed and strengthened by changing social opinion, 
be able to carry out this work in time ? On the answer to that 
question turns a large part of the future of civilisation. 

Equally important questions arise in connexion with money 
and government. That our monetary arrangements are inade- 
quate—to use the mildest language possible—needs no argument 
at the present time, when an unprecedented economic depression 
has thrown millions throughout the world into the shadow of 
deep want, created starvation amidst unparalleled plenty, and 
paralysed the agencies whose sole use and purpose is to create 
wealth for mankind. The depression—which Mr. Wells describes 
clearly and well—may not be entirely monetary in causation ; it 
certainly is far more than monetary in its effects. But, coming as 
it does at the end of the post-war period, many of the worst evils 
of which were heightened by the instability of currency, the 
present crisis repeats and underlines in unmistakable fashion the 
truth that we must achieve an adequate system of money and 
credit or perish. 

For Mr. Wells, it is an easy task to display the governmental 
institutions of mankind as a burlesque hash of clashing interests, 














of confused and conflicting purpose. Many people will regard his 
account of the British parliamentary system in particular as 
rather unfair. Probably he does too. Similarly, much in his 
description of the League of Nations betrays exasperation and 
annoyance at its inadequacy, to the disregard—unjustified in my 
view, in spite of all the weaknesses and failings of the League— 
of difficulties to its creation so great that the wonder is, not that 
it works badly, but that it was born and works at all. 

But when all this is said, the fundamental truth of Mr. Wells’ 
indictment remains. The governments of the world are inade- 
quate to the world’s present needs. They administer territories 
which are usually historical accidents, carved out with no thought 
or relation to economic necessities, in a spirit of rampant 
nationalism only less immediately dangerous and destructive 
than armed conflict itself. International controls, the inter- 
national administration of essential economic resources, services 
and activities, the sure pacific arbitrament of international dis- 
putes, all are lacking. And though checks and balances exist, 
though nationally and internationally the permanent official, one 
of the great contemporary types of the educated persona, tries to 
do his job effectively and quietly, nevertheless nationalism and 
armaments continually threaten to overwhelm civilisation with 
war. 


In the smaller and more leisurely past these inadequacies of 
governments, monetary arrangements and ideas about property 
did not matter—or, at least, mattered much less than to-day. 
When States were far apart in time and space, when social 
organisation was amorphous and the bulk of mankind, living for 
the most part as peasants, could exist if need be on what they 
produced themselves, no very serious calamity could ensue. 
Such was the rule ; the collapse of the empire of Rome brought 
wider and deeper misery; but Rome was the exception which 
proved the rule. But to-day, as we have increasingly realised 
since the war, and as Mr. Wells proves unmistakably once again, 
we run vastly greater risks, not of utter destruction—the tenacity 
and adaptability of life precludes that as a genuine probability— 
but of seeing our civilisation fractured, mankind as a whole 
reduced again to the gross impoverishment of earlier cruder ages— 
above all, of having the hopes and present possibilities of truly 
better things for all human beings frustrated and broken in our 
hands. To-day this danger is the common knowledge of all 
educated people ; and in repeating it and driving it home Mr. 
Wells, though saying nothing new, is urging us to seize our 
opportunities of reconstruction while there is yet time. For time 
presses. The loosening of beliefs which has followed the exten- 
sion of science, the deep discontents of workers whom defective 
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economic arrangements have thrown into unemployment, growing 
disillusionment with the activities of government and the 
processes of law, all threaten to sap our civilisation from within 
at the very moment when the dangers of future war create a 
growing peril from without. Nor is any easy remedy at hand. 
The methods and beliefs of Communism are rejected by Mr. 
Wells—in no unfriendly spirit towards the great Russian experi- 
ment—as based on an analysis of social and economic facts 
largely false in itself and in any case inapplicable to the complex 
processes of Atlantic civilisation. And there is no other alleged 
acea. 

In this survey of the present scene Mr. Wells nevertheless 
finds no cause for despair. On the contrary, he looks to the 
future, if not with certain confidence, at least with boundless 
faith and courage. The instrumentalities which he believes will 
seize upon our present institutions and ideas, and remedy their 
defects, are two—what he calls ‘ open conspiracy,’ and education. 
‘Open conspiracy,’ to the present writer, has always been a 
term with unfortunately derisory overtones, an unhappy name 
for a great christener like Mr. Wells to bestow on an idea he 
values. What ‘ open conspiracy’ really means is the conscious 
directed association of men and women of goodwill in all countries 
with the object of working out and instituting those changes in 
the economic and political machinery of the world which are 
essential, first and foremost, effectively to do away with war, 
and secondly, to create the planned controls required for the 
best disposition of the world’s resources. Such activities are 
co-operation rather than ‘ conspiracy’; they are ‘ open’ in that 
they are conscious—in contradistinction to the unwitting 
co-operation of the myriads of men and women who in past 
eras first forged the ideas of social purpose and progress. 
Education, to Mr. Wells, means the conscious general realisation 
by the majority of responsible adults of the moving forces, 
dynamic necessities and social objectives of our time—the 
triumph, in a phrase, of the educated types of persona, disciplined 
to social service, over the peasant and nomad types whose unruly 
egotisms know no purposive law. If, as Mr. Wells hopes, that 
realisation and triumph can be assured, if education can bring 
social purpose to bear in time on the economic, social and 
governmental activities of the world, then the potentialities of 
a rich and bright future are assured. 


Such is the picture of human affairs as painted by Mr. Wells 
in The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. Its elements 
are not new or unfamiliar. They could not be; the very measure 
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of Mr. Wells’ success is the presence of common familiar factors, 
broadly known to every educated adult student of the world 
scene. The only things that can possibly be new are the 
appearance of all these diverse elements on the same canvas at 
one time, and the proportions which Mr. Wells assigns to them, 
If, on the one hand, he has omitted any vital factor, or, on the 
other hand, if he has fudged, overdrawn, or distorted their 
relations, then the picture is false and misleading. Whether it 
is false and misleading is a question every reader of the book 
must decide for himself. But it can scarcely be doubted that, 
on the most unfavourable appraisal, Mr. Wells’ accomplishment 
will appear remarkable. He sets out to show the real foundations 
of human life at the present day, the true common background 
of human affairs, and he achieves a degree of success which is 
amazing. Experts, if they condescend to read the book through, 
will doubtless wrangle for a long time over the details. But in 
the end it will not be experts who decide as to the substantial 
truth of Mr. Wells’ picture ; on that question the court of final 
appeal will be the world of ordinary educated men. 

The painting of a substantially true picture of contemporary 
human affairs is not, however, the full measure of Mr. Wells’ 
achievement ; he has done much more. But to see what this 
more is one must first draw back a little. Politicians are amongst 
the creatures Mr. Wells most dislikes. If he does not actually 
revile, he is certainly very hard on them. So far as many 
present-day politicians are concerned, this is perhaps fair enough. 
But it has not always been so. Go back no farther than the 
nineteenth century, and great men of action, statesmen in every 
sense of the word, walk the political stage. Whatever may be 
thought of the life and work of Gladstone and Disraeli, Bismarck 
and Cavour, they had stature and accomplishment. To assert 
that our own contemporaries are all pigmies by comparison 
burkes at least one important issue—namely, why it was possible 
for men of an earlier age to swim to achievement whereas 
politicians to-day seem scarcely able to breast the tide. To this 
question there can, of course, be no simple answer. But one 
factor, in whatever explanation may be given, is surely this, 
that down to the outbreak of the war politicians were able to 
work on a widely accepted philosophy, the great nineteenth 
century belief in Liberalism, Nationalism, and Social Reform. 
The early career of Mr. Lloyd George up to 1914 provides an 
exceptional illustration of this thesis. Mr. Lloyd George was 
borne to success largely by his own immense abilities, it is true, 
but no less because he voiced effectively and intelligibly the 
prevalent philosophy of Radicalism and Reform. 

Since the war all this has changed. The old beliefs have been 
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corroded by the acids of the new world. The old catch-phrases 
sound insincere on most lips and are ineffective on all. Present- 
day politicians can appeal to no accepted body of beliefs. They 
are voices shouting in the teeth of a gale which blows their words 
to the corners of the earth. They are men without a platform. 
‘Give me a lever long enough,’ exulted Archimedes, ‘and a 
fulcrum to rest it on, and I will move the world.’ To-day weight, 
fulcrum, and force all are there—the crying needs of the world, a 
public opinion ready for any promising change, men of goodwill 
anxious to set to the task. But the lever, the essential lever of a 
political philosophy, a social belief, accepted by most and under- 
stood by all—that in recent years has been totally lacking. 
Instead, there has been confusion, scepticism, false shibboleths, 
paralysing doubts. In such a situation could even a youthful 
Lloyd George be effective? Or a Disraeli, a Gladstone, a Bis- 
marck ? In such circumstances—which are present circumstances 
—even in their attempts, they would one and all be overwhelmed. 

It is against this background of nineteenth century political 
effectiveness, so harshly contrasting with political impotence to- 
day, that the true importance of Mr. Wells’ present book emerges. 
In it he has given us, not merely a picture of the present world, 
but the foundations of a new political philosophy. Not a new 
philosophy entire and complete—that will no more emerge from 
asingle brain to-day than the social philosophies of the past were 
born of an individual mind—but the foundations upon which 
such a philosophy can be built. For Mr. Wells expresses, with a 
vigour and forcefulness no other contemporary writer can equal, 
the essential elements of promise any new political philosophy 
must contain—the promise of release and realisation of a fuller 
and better life for all mankind by means of science working in a 
planned and disciplined world order. And he goes yet one step 
further—he shows the essential instrument for accomplishing 
these ends, the application to human affairs of the same technique 
of directed thought and scientific method which in the material 
world have already wrought miracles. 

Further details of a very few of the tasks which lie before 
mankind if present dangers are to be averted and the possible 
future of rich promise is to be attained may perhaps be briefly 
indicated. 

In the first place, Mr. Wells’ new and useful concept of the 
persona requires to be taken much further. What he writes is 
fascinating and largely convincing, but much more analysis still 
is needed. Take, for instance, the peasant persona. Do its roots 
really lie mainly in the lust for tangible property and the need to 
inure man to unremitting toil ? Are not many more ingredients 
compounded in the product ? Has not the peasant persona a 
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peculiar survival value ? Surely the lessons to be drawn from its 
world-wide prevalence are sterner than Mr. Wells seems to think 
—and more fraught with menace. We must know far more 
about this peasant type before we can really understand him, let 
alone transform him for wider social purposes. Similar explora- 
tion awaits the educated types of persona, Are these inherently 
limited biological types ? Can you take any basic human stuff 
of reasonable quality and convert it into the educated persona? 
Or are the Smart Alecs (and Smart Alexandras), whom Mr. Wells 
describes so shrewdly, more common and intractable—and dan- 
gerous—than we imagine? Such further exploration of persona 
requires to be supplemented by similar investigations into 
property as a motivating force and institution. How can we trans- 
form property from a cause of evil to a source of good? Mr. 
Wells adumbrates the idea of ‘ competent receivers’ of different 
kinds of property and property rights: much further inquiry is 
required into the many possible developments of this idea. In 
this field alone is material for a large company of lawyers, social 
psychologists, and anthropologists to work on for years. 

Next, a sheaf of studies must be made into problems of indus- 
trial organisation. It is all very well to say that demand must be 
ordered and industrial operations planned as a whole ; but just 
how are these things to be done? Masses of statistical informa- 
tion now non-existent must be compiled, a technique for reducing 
it to useable form and dimensions must be worked out, knowledge 
of the actual methods, processes, and problems faced by: those 
who manage business must be collected and collated on a large 
scale before we shall have the technical equipment indispensable 
for effective planning. Luckily, the very pressing needs of 
modern industry are already driving this work forward to-day. 
University institutions such as the Harvard Business School in 
the United States and the new Department of Business Adminis- 
tration at the London School Economics, associations of indus- 
trialists like the Management Research Groups in Great Britain; 
the American Management Association, the International Manage- 
ment Institute at Geneva, and similar bodies in France, Germany 
and elsewhere, are doing pioneering work in this field ; and, since 
many of the fundamental problems of industrial organisation and 
operation are identical whether industry is privately owned or 
publicly controlled, the results obtained by such studies will be 
available for whatever purpose they may be needed. 

Similar problems confront us in the fields of monetary policy 
and public works—the latter perhaps better called by Mr. Wells’ 
name of ‘communal spending.’ Given reasonable agreement 
about the objective of monetary policy, the maintenance of a 
substantially stable purchasing power—and even this measure of 
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ent is far from existing to-day,—precisely how is that 
objective to be attained? During recent years the private and 
central banking authorities have come in for their full share of 
criticism, and more. Granted that they have made mistakes, that 
their policy has often been wrong and sometimes wrongheaded, 
what ought they to have done instead ? These authorities, many 
of them, are amongst the best of the educated type of persona 
which rightly wins Mr. Wells’ praise. Their errors have certainly 
not sprung from base motives or ill will. What they have lacked 
isa technique adapted to new and unforeseen circumstances. Such 
a technique has not existed. For the most part, so far as the 
public knows—face many critics, theorists and cranks—it does 
not exist. It has still to be worked out. Similar considerations 
apply to communal spending. The desirability of devoting public 
resources to reconstructing the material equipment of the com- 
munity was urged upon the British electorate by the Liberal 
Party in 1929. The effort failed ; and it failed largely because no 
one then or since, in relation to Great Britain or to the world, had 
worked out in fully convincing detail the proportion of indus- 
trial resources which could safely be devoted to such ends, or the 
exact means of applying them. This task is still also awaiting 
accomplishment. . 

Yet a further mass of problems urgently requiring investigation 
telates to the processes and operation of modern government 
and the adaptation of present political organisations to new 
needs. Many of these problems are unprecedented. At their 
root probably lies the brute fact of sheer numbers. The 
population of the world increases at most by a sort of geometric 
progression—quite possibly at a slower rate. But the relations 
between human beings increase, as it were, factorially. In other 
words, when 20,000,000 people are added to the population, the 
threads that bind them to one another and to their predecessors 
are increased, not by 20,000,000, but by some vastly greater 
number. The problems thus imposed on governments by the 
sheer growth in the numbers of the human swarm, apart altogether 
from the greater complexity of their relationships in a scientific 
and technological civilisation, have been faced only when they 
clog the governmental machine, but have rarely, if ever, been 
studied in themselves. Closely allied to, and indeed arising out 
of, these problems are the difficulties which spring from the 
pyramiding of authority that has gone on increasingly in modern 
times. The number of important final decisions which the head 
of a contemporary government has to take quite probably grossly 
overstrains normal human powers. The way out—or, at least, 
the path of least resistance—lies through proliferating secretariats, 
to which the objections are obvious. Here indeed are a mass 
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of problems requiring the active thought and co-operation @ 
able and experienced students. For unless these and cognate 
problems are solved, mankind will never be able to better 
present governmental institutions. The task is not hopele 
but to suggest that solutions are just round the corner, wait 
for some fertile contriver to stumble on, is to live, as anyd 
acquainted with machinery of modern governments knows onl 
too well, in the airiest and emptiest of Cloud-cuckoo-lands. 

In the process of abolishing war and establishing adequatt 
international controls, no less complex and difficult probler 
will present themselves. Take nationalism. Have we really% 
full understanding of its psychology ? Are not many more 
the sources of its prevalence and power still waiting to havé 
their secrets unlocked? Or take the steps to war and # 
psychology of war. In spite of our bitter meed of experienc 
do we really comprehend the true nature of the latter, the exa 
sequence of the former? Here, too, is a fertile field for devote | 
workers. % 

And so one could go on, listing questions and enumerating 
problems. The reform of education and the reconstruction 
religion—in the long run the most important tasks of all—he 
not been touched on here. The field cannot be exhausted 
many vital issues must remain for a future occasion. But 
leave Mr. Wells’ great accomplishment resting on the barrel 
laurels of mere praise would be a poor return for his labouts, 
The least due that can be paid his work is to attempt to te 
some of his ideas a stage further, to convert them from projec 
into blue prints, into the working drawings of a new world. 

Can the task be accomplished ? Will mankind succeed % 
escaping the perils which spring from the advancement of material 
powers far beyond the present growth of moral understanding 
or social discipline ? Will we attain our future of promise, OF 
will we founder on the way, brawling and destroying amidst 
visions of boundless hope ? Who can say? Let the final word 
be with Mr. Wells : : 


The impenetrable clouds that bound our life at last in every directioal 
may hide innumerable trials and dangers, but there are no conclusive 
limitations even in their deepest shadows, and there are times and seasons, | 
there are moods of exaltation—moments, as it were, of revelation—when 
the whole universe about us seems bright with the presence of as yet 
unimaginable things. 


Faced by such a prospect, how can the faintest heart lack 
faith or courage ? 


JULES MENKEN. 








